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It is useless warning the British Government against anything, 
especially the American danger, because among the obsessions 
most tenaciously held by our public men is the 

Ware delusion that some special tie unites what the 
Washington ! ie be. : — 
euphemistically describe as the “‘ English-speaking ” 
or “ Anglo-Saxon” world. This phrase jars on an immense 
number, if not the majority, of Americans and is a veritable red 
rag to a bull outside a few select coteries in New York, Boston, 
and elsewhere which have little more influence over American 
policy than we have. They are admirable persons from every point 
of view, but they are about the only Anglophils in their country, 
and at this crisis we must try and see facts as they really are 
and not as we would have them be. Unfortunately, His Majesty’s 
Ministers prefer to do otherwise in order to preserve their peace 
of mind. Lord Curzon, e.g., apparently succeeds in confining his 
acquaintance to Americans who are overwhelmingly pro-Ally.* It 
is a remarkable instance of detachment, which, however, has its 
drawbacks. As a sagacious American who really knows his 
countrymen and personally hoped that Germany would be beaten 
* Speaking in London (May 16, 1916) Lord Curzon said “he had not himself, 
since the war began, come across a single American in this country who did not feel 
and openly avow a most intense sympathy for the cause for which we were fighting, 
and who did not say that the battle we were fighting was his battle as well as ours, 


and that the blow which struck us down would pierce America to the heart also.” 
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lately observed to the present writer: ‘“‘ Your politicians are mak- 
ing the same mistake about my country that Haldane made about 
Germany. One day they will have a disagreeable awakening.” 
Our more discerning friends across the Atlantic are seriously con- 
cerned at our fatuity, though we must say, in justice to the British 
public, that on this question, as on many others, the man in the 
street does not share the vagaries of the man in the Cabinet and 
is perpetually mystified by the slobber of his favourite newspaper, 
which apparently keeps an “ Anglo-Saxon ” article in type to be 
trotted out whenever an American President does or abstains 
from doing anything. We can all roll this fustian off by the 
yard. It would be harmless, as it has ceased to deceive the 
general public, were it not disquieting, because representing 
responsible statesmen so wide apart as Mr. Balfour and Mr. L. V. 
Harcourt, who for different reasons are ardent ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons.” 


Tue delusions of Downing Street are too dear to be dislodged. 
Nothing which militates against the comfortable and the comfort- 
: ing view can get a hearing, but there are many 
amg of Leap ensible people elsewhere, and public opinion still 
counts despite the efforts of our legal gollywogs 

to repress it by Orders in Council. We would therefore remind 
able editors, some of whom are too intelligent to swallow the stuff 
they print about “our American cousins,” that 1916, being 
Leap Year, would in any event arouse anxiety abroad, especially 
in this country, because a Presidential election is due, when no 
inconsiderable percentage of otherwise sane citizens of the Great 
Republic deem it their duty to display their patriotism by tempo- 
rarily going off their heads. More than once John Bull has been 
the objective of politicians ‘‘ on the make,” and even our “ Anglo- 
Saxons” recognize the advisability of lying low in Leap Year. 
But this year is peculiarly critical, because the European War is 
being deliberately made the main issue by all parties, and a nation 
afflicted as we are by Party politicians should have no difficulty 
in grasping the full proportions of the portentous possibilities. 
If the Balfourian, Curzonian, Harcourtian, Asquithian view of 
American sentiment were correct or within a hundred miles of 
the truth, it would not much matter whether our war with Germany 
were or were not “ an issue,” because ex hypothesi “ this great and 
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friendly community peopled by our race, sharing most of our 
history, speaking our language, reading our literature, administer- 
ing our law, thinking our thoughts, hoping our hopes,” etc. etc. 
(see any Anglo-American leading article) could not conceivably 
arrive at any decision or take any action calculated to embarrass 
“the Mother Country fighting for her life and the life of all her 
daughter nations, not least that of the Great Republic, against 
the common enemy of civilization in order to establish permanent 
peace founded upon international law, from which our beloved 
and adoring kinsfolk across the Atlantic will benefit no less than 
ourselves. It is an inspiration to us to know that their hearts 
beat in unison with ours, and that a British victory would cause 
no less joy in Washington than in London ”’ (see zbid. or any issue 
of the Spectator). That is the Coalition view, the Fleet Street 
view. Itisaform of Haldaneism. The most active, determined, 
and numerous elements, almost the only organized ones, in 
America, are bitterly hostile, or completely indifferent to Great 
Britain’s fate. Many of them would rejoice over a disaster to us, 
and as it is doubtful whether Germany can humiliate John Bull, 
American Anglophobes, always formidable, dangerous in Leap 
Year, are violently clamouring to take a hand in the game. There 
is some sentiment in favour of France and Belgium, but even this 
is outweighed by anti-British prejudice, which will culminate this 
autumn as the fateful hour for catching votes approaches. 


As to the result of the acrimonious contest between Democrats 
and Republicans we can make no prophecy. We have not the 
faintest idea which Party will win. It is a domestic 
affair that does not concern us. But this we do 
know, that Americans abroad are hopelessly out of 
touch with Americans at home. The violent denunciations of 
the “ too proud to fight” policy of President Wilson occasionally 
reflected in British journals, fondly imagining they were expressing 
American views, by no means represent the attitude of American 
politicians and people, the bulk of whom are for “ peace at any 
price with Germany.” Whereas we had been encouraged to 
believe by our much misinformed Press, whose correspondents are 
almost exclusively located in the Eastern States, that America was 
boiling with indignation over a year’s submarine outrages at the 
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hands of Germany and was with difficulty restrained by a pacific 
President, a recent analysis of Congress, which is exceptionally 
sensitive to public opinion just now, gives a very different impres- 
sion. In a telegram from Washington to the New York Tribune 
(May 6, 1916) it is stated that in answer to the question, “ Do you 
believe that up to this time Germany has given the United States 
sufficient provocation to go to war?” only one single Senator, 
Senator Williams of Mississippi, and but three Representatives, 
i.e. Members of Parliament, Mr. Dale of Vermont, Mr. Greene of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Platt of New York, answered in the 
affirmative. On the other hand, twenty-three Senators, twelve 
Democrats, eleven Republicans, answered in the negative, while 
fifty-eight Senators—thirty-five being Democrats and twenty- 
three Republicans—were non-committal. The question was put 
to 318 Members of the House of Representatives, the rest being 
absent. Of those who answered 149 were in the negative, 3 in the 
affirmative, and 166 non-committal. The President’s Wait-and- 
See policy is obviously upheld by Congress, which is the war- 
making power in the United States. 


Ir were unreasonable of foreigners—and, pace our “‘ Anglo-Saxons,” 
the English are just as much foreigners in the United States as in 
any other foreign country—to criticize American 
par vid attachment to peace. Americans are the best, the 

only, judges of their honour and interests, and 
usually pretty shrewd judges. We cannot be surprised at their 
rooted conviction that provided they can keep out of this frightful 
war the world will be at their feet financially and politically. Con- 
sidering the depth, extent, and power of American Anglophobia, 
which is by no means confined to the great German communities 
in the Middle West or “ the Irish vote,” we are exceedingly lucky 
not to have been taken in the rear by the United States while 
Germany attacked us in front. While with many Americans 
peace is a genuine prepossession, with others it is a pretext, a 
weapon, to be employed against us for Party purposes. There is 
nothing more popular with the American Electorate than “ Tail- 
Twisting.” Men who know the States well assert that any 
declaration of war against Great Britain would be enormously 
popular with “our American cousins.” Even “ Anglo-Saxons ” 
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would scarcely deny that if our Ambassador in Washington had 
behaved like Dumba or Bernstorff, or our Military and Naval 
Attachés like the Papens and the Boy-Eds, we should have long 
since received an ultimatum. We do not avoid a danger by 
ignoring its existence. On the contrary, if the Americans see 
that we are not living in our usual fool’s paradise, there will be 
a better chance of tiding over the crisis. The most active of the 
Anglophobes at this moment is Mr. William Jennings Bryan, who 
has had his nose grievously put out of joint. He is a combination 
of Sir John Simon and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. He worked for 
Germany while Secretary of State. He resigned for fear of 
quarrelling with Germany. There was no question of “ peace” 
in those days, as proposals might have incommoded the Father- 
land, who appeared to be winning hands down. But to-day, when 
the prospect is more uncertain and the submarine campaign has 
had another momentary check, Mr. Bryan is on the warpath and, as 
a leading Democratic wire-puller, he roundly tells his President 
that his single chance of victory lies in making “a peace move,” 
i.e. an anti-Allies move—primarily as an anti-British move— 
which may become the dominant issue in this hectic conflict. 
According to Mr. Bryan, in an article in his newspaper The 
Commoner (quoted in the Morning Post of May 16), a united 
Republican Party would enter the campaign with an estimated 
majority of a million votes, to which must be added disaffected 
Germans and Irish democrats sufficiently strong to hold the balance 
in several States. The only way to offset these defections is to 
appeal to “ the peace element of the Republican Party.” Germany, 
we are told, has twice expressed a desire for peace, and what- 
ever Germany wants is enough for Mr. Bryan. “ The way is open. 
Will the President take advantage of the opportunity ? Failure 
to secure peace would bring no humiliation, while success would 
be of tremendous advantage to him politically, as well as a bless- 
ing to this country and the world. He can at one stroke destroy 
all the advantages which the Republican Party now has, and 
make the race on his record as peacemaker. Will he give voice 
to the world’s conscience, to humanity’s hope?” This is another 
of many occasions on which we are so much better served by our 
enemies than by our friends. Forewarned is forearmed. Presi- 
dential overtures for peace would merely be a pawn in the struggles 
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between Ins and Outs in Illinois or Michigan. Surely in vain the 
net is spread in sight of any bird. Even a Coalition should be 
able to meet such a move. President Wilson, who is understood 
to be itching to play the part of a Deus ex machina to a distracted 
Europe, has thoughtfully observed : “Since the rest of the world 
is mad,” etc. 


THROUGHOUT the past month, as during the previous two months, 
the German campaign—it is a campaign rather than a battle— 
“Verdun” against Verdun has continued. And though san- 
guine experts have more than once asserted that 
the offensive was over, after a brief delay the enemy have in- 
variably resumed the attack, and at the time of writing are 
alleged to be making a supreme effort to arrive at some decision. 
The French have made the Germans pay dearly for every inch 
of ground gained, and have seized opportunities for counter- 
attacks when these were not too costly. At one moment General 
Pétain recaptured Douaumont Fort, which was lost at the end of 
February, but the Germans brought up powerful reinforcements 
and retook it. On May 25 the struggle culminated, and, according 
to the Times Paris Correspondent, “ Enormous masses of the 
rival armies are at grips, and in general the battle is raging over 
the whole Verdun front, with alternating attack and counter- 
attack, with swaying advance and withdrawal. ... Both the 
Germans and the French are pouring their military wealth into 
the battle, and the impression is strengthened that a decision 
must be at hand.” On the left bank of the Meuse the enemy 
had at last made substantial progress, especially at the much 
contested Hill 304 and the Mort Homme. It.is difficult to follow 
the operations at a distance, or to know exactly what to believe, 
but it is alleged that Germany, whose man-power should by all 
the rules, and according to professional optimists, be on the down- 
grade, is continually concentrating fresh Divisions and fresh 
Army Corps in this sector, and what is not less important, bring- 
ing up new guns of various calibres supplied with unlimited shells. 
But then German “ Munition Ministers” are not diverted from 
their proper work to “ conciliate” Poland. Our readers will know 
more about this tremendous struggle than we can tell them. The 
British Army has also felt the weight of German artillery at 
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various points, though the fighting has been shrouded in such 
mystery that even the “open your mouth and shut your eyes” 
Westminster Gazette protests against official secretiveness concern- 
ing Vimy ridge and elsewhere. Is the policy of publishing practi- 
cally nothing except casualities wise? Before good military 
reasons we should always bow, but our Six Supreme War Lords 
are five-sixths civilians. 


It is noteworthy that the renewed offensive upon Verdun has 
synchronized with a formidable Austrian concentration against 
the Italian Army of the Trentino, where hitherto 
our Allies seemingly enjoyed the initiative, show- 
ing that the strategy of the Central Empires is 
co-ordinated. It is foolish to belittle this Austrian thrust, which 
has achieved considerable initial success such as we are told can 
always be gained in this war by an adequate artillery favourably 
placed. The Austrians, doubtless, follow their German task- 
masters in magnifying their “ victory ” and their captures. Their 
objective is clear; by breaking the Italian line at the particular 
point where they are attacking, namely, between the Terragnolo 
and the Astico Valleys, and as far as the upper portion of the 
Val Sugana, they hope to jeopardize the communications of the 
main Italian Army on the Isonzo, now threatening Trieste—with 
the ultimate objective of Venice. The Italians, like the French 
at Verdun, are fighting splendidly, and are confident of defeating 
this challenge. They have plenty of artillery and reserves, and 
General Cadorna is the last man to be taken by surprise, so it 
may be hoped that the enemy will not get very far. Quidnuncs 
insist that recent developments at Verdun, and this Austrian 
move in the Trentino, prove that the much-boomed move on 
Petrograd is “ off,” and that Germany will confine her operations 
to the West this summer. If so, she may have good reasons for 
her choice, but in any event we fail to understand how 
events on the French or Italian frontiers can be adduced as 
an argument in favour of the Allies embarking on a fresh campaign 
in the Near East, as advocated by “ the Salonica School.” There 
would be much to be said for this operation had the Western 
Allies unlimited men, munitions, and shipping, but with France 
and Italy on the defensive, and in view of our serious shortage 
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of trained fighting men, where would the wherewithal for a cam- 
paign against X in their own country come from? It would 
require at least 500,000 men in order to give it a reasonable chance 
of success. Could France afford to detach divisions eastwards ? 
Is Italy likely to do so? Surely with British experiences in 
Mesopotamia and Gallipoli we have been cured of our traditional 
weakness for “ little packets.” It would be playing Germany’s 
game, at a time when we are entitled to hope she is beginning 
to feel the strain, to divert any substantial number of Allied troops 
to fields where they would have no reasonable expectation of 
accounting for any considerable number of Germans. The war 
can be won in one way, and in one place, namely, by beating 
Germany in Germany. It cannot now be won on the Danube 
any more than on the Nile or the Liffey. 


THERE is still much speculation as to what Germany, who would 
still appear to be conceded the initiative, will do next. Will she 
continue battering at Verdun with a view to Paris ? 
Will she concentrate on the British Front with a 
view to Calais or London, will Hindenburg be allowed 
to have his much postponed fling at Riga and Petrograd, or again, 
will a sudden descent be made upon Venice by the German and 
Austrian armies? We no longer ask ourselves what France, 
Russia, Italy, or ourselves will do next, and in the House of 
Commons, where matters are discussed in open as in secret session, 
upon which the unprivileged are precluded from speculating, the 
postponement of the Grand Offensive is frankly advocated. On 
such mysteries we are naturally incompetent to express any 
opinion, not having the necessary information or judgment. The 
Allies’ operations are handicapped by separate commands and are 
liable to be hampered by civilian interference, whereas the Central 
Empires have practically one command and no civilian has any 
say whatsoever in the German campaign, which, contrary to the 
belief of a certain school of British journalists, continues to be 
conducted with exclusively military objects by men who believe 
that they are winning and are convinced that at the worst Germany 
will secure a position which will enable the Hohenzollern Dynasty 
to pose before the people as victors in a war forced by aggressive 
Belgium upon lamblike Germany. Unless the German army is 
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“ecisively beaten in the field and the war be carried into Germany, 
vhe German populace will swallow this or any other legend 
invented for them by the Powers that Be. Victory, therefore, is 
-asential to the Allies, as a stalemate or drawn war would simply 
mean another Armageddon whenever the Mailed Fist or his 
successor felt strong enough to undertake it. There might at a 
pinch be some show of granting “ popular Government,” which 
while deceiving the foreigner would leave German institutions 
intact and the Militarist Monarchy practically as absolute as 
ever. It is surely idle for Ministers or any one else to hug the 
illusion that Germany is “ beating herself ”’ and that all we need 
to do is to sit tight and the ripe fruit will inevitably fall into 
our laps this autumn, which is understood to be the Downing 
Street date for Germany’s “ unconditional surrender.” There is 
no room for compromise in a duel @ mort. Germany will win or 
be beaten on the field—or in diplomacy. We could not reason- 
ably hope to retrieve via Sir Edward Grey and Lord Crewe or 
Lord Haldane anything we had lost by arms. If we are not 
ready to beat Germany this year let us at least make sure of 
beating her next year, but so far there are few signs of serious 
preparations for future campaigns, and if we could get behind 
the scenes we should probably find that this inertia is attributable 
to our besetting sin in the shape of a rooted invincibility to 
looking six months ahead, because “it will be all over but the 
shouting.” Nor is there any sign of our setting our house in 
order at home and tackling the vital problems of under- 
production and over-consumption, conditions of military and 
naval success. 


Potitic1ans who have steadily obstructed the blockade affect to 
believe that British sea-power is now so stringently exercised that 
‘ Germany will be on her knees before the end of the 
Mint om year. But Sir Edward Grey establishes in his 

correspondence with Washington that goods are 
pouring into Germany through neutrals, as we have consistently 
alleged. Our own impression is that though there may be 
some monotony in the menus of Germany there is plenty of dull 
food. Again, those who have consistently obstructed and 
successfully postponed Compulsory Service to the eleventh 
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hour, pretend to believe that we are about to overwhelm the 
enemy with superior man-power. The Ministerial Micawber 
has always expected that “something will turn up” to 
justify his remaining asleep, but it has not yet turned up, and 
as his optimistic prognostications have been invariably wrong up 
to date, it is difficult to believe that he can still deceive himself. 
It is incredible that as we approach the close of the second year 
of war “ responsible statesmen ” who have never by any chance 
been right should persist in gambling in futures. At last Com- 
pulsory Service has been carried by the despised Press against 
the politicians who wriggled and squirmed to the last moment, 
making frantic efforts to avoid taking their medicine. But so far 
from being the beginning of the end, military service is but the 
end of the beginning. It is the first serious step in the organiza- 
tion of our national resources for war. It should now extend 
from man-power to other departments. The Westminster Gazette, 
which has a reputation for “floaters” second to none, makes 
merry over German difficulties and German devices to meet 
them, but at least the German Government faces its problems 
and takes time by the forelock. If our semi-official optimist had 
ever shown understanding of any Anglo-German problem it might 
be listened to, but when it sneers at the rationing of the German 
people, and boasts that the only sacrifice asked of us by our 
Government is the saving of an hour of daylight,* we recognize 
the faithful reflex of the Vicar of Bray and tremble accordingly. 
Have the Vicar or his mouthpiece yet succeeded in being right 
on one point in the war? Is the Vicar trying to win? Does he 
want to win? These are among the disagreeable questions 
which his callous cynicism provokes. Now apparently the 
Minister of Munitions has caught the infection of “ politics as 
usual” and is actually abandoning his great work of supplying 
shells to the Army in order to stew in the Irish juice. If the 
people deserve their politicians they are in a bad way. 

* “Upon us, too, lies always the need for economy, but we are fortunate for the 


moment in that the only ‘saving’ that is enforced upon us by our Government is 
the pleasant transition to ‘summer time.’” (Westminster Gazette, May 20, 1916.) 
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As was feared, despite the brilliant operations of the Russian 
Army of the Caucasus in applying counter-pressure to Turkey, 
Kut General Townshend was ultimately starved into 
submission at Kut-el-Amara on the Tigris in the 
closing days of April after prolonged and stubborn resistance 
extending over 140 days. The garrison numbered 2970 British 
and 6000 Indian troops—the guns and ammunition being destroyed 
before surrender. The gallant General and his officers and men 
who had been deputed to perform the impossible under circum- 
stances still shrouded in mystery, greatly distinguished themselves, 
as did the relieving force under the competent command of 
General Gorringe, which made persistent and desperate efforts to 
raise the siege. Our troops always seem to give a good account 
of themselves, and the serious loss of prestige through the heaviest 
surrender in British history is certainly no fault of theirs. The 
Empire and the Army none the less feel the humiliation and 
refuse to pretend that defeat is synonymous with victory. One 
aggravation has been spared us. Shortly before the end Field 
Marshal von der Goltz, who had hurried off to the Tigris to collect 
a laurel for the Mailed Fist, was murdered by a Turkish officer, 
doubtless infuriated at the manner in which Germany had opened 
the way to the Russian invasion of the Ottoman Empire. So 
instead of handing over his sword to a German our General had 
to deal with a Turkish gentleman, who being a gentleman returned 
it as a compliment to an ever memorable defence. In other ways 
the Turks have shown consideration to British prisoners of war, 
emphasizing afresh the abominations of the Germans towards the 
helpless victims of Kultur, of which the very worst accounts are 
coming from Germany. If the Prime Minister would sacrifice 
one week-end and devote his great intellect to this pressing and 
poignant problem, the lot of “ prisoners and captives ” might be 
substantially alleviated, but unfortunately it seems physically 
impossible to interest the head of the Government in anything 
not germane to the parliamentary situation and his tenure of 
Downing Street. Since the surrender of Kut we have had a 
pleasant surprise in the shape of a detachment of Russian cavalry 
joining General Gorringe from the north while we have had hard 
and successful fighting, though it would be foolish to build over- 
much on these exploits. It must be a consolation to General 
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Townshend and his companions in misfortune to know that they 
have been valuable allies to Russia—to whom Western Europe is 
under the deepest obligations—by attracting Turkish forces which 
would otherwise have endangered the Grand Duke Nicholas’s 
brilliant Caucasus campaign. 


AFTER many Vicissitudes and needless home-made humiliations of 
the Coalition a measure of general Military Service is on the 
weit Statute Book. It were unprofitable to describe 
bate mca of how it got there. Suffice it to say after intolerable 
oberts Nile: ; 

delays due to the backstairs intrigues of Pacifist 

Ministers who had not the courage to follow Sir John Simon into 
the open, but remained in the Cabinet to promote Simonism, the 
Cabinet “in the interests of national unity ” screwed themselves 
up some weeks ago to introduce one of the most lamentable and 
ludicrous measures ever drafted, limiting compulsion to boys of 
18 and time-expired men—two negligible factors from the elec- 
tioneering point of view. This ridiculus mus was presented to 
Parliament with the customary pomp and circumstance by the 
Prime Minister and incontinently snuffed out by Sir Edward 
Carson and patriotic Labour men such as Mr. Stephen Walsh and 
Mr. Barnes. Our Wait-and-Sees at last realized that it would be 
useless making two or three bites of the cherry. The Prime 
Minister abjectly withdrew this miserable Bill, and after further 
delay introduced the full measure founded on “ equality of 
sacrifice,’ to which, after much parliamentary talking but no 
serious opposition, the Roya! Assent was given on May 25, the 
King declaring in a message to his people, “ I have, acting on the 
advice of my Ministers, deemed it necessary to enroll every able- 
bodied man between the ages of 18 and 41.” His Majesty took 
the opportunity of expressing his recognition and appreciation 
“of the splendid patriotism and self-sacrifice which they [the 
people] have displayed in raising by voluntary enlistment, since 
the commencement of the war, no less than 5,041,000 men, an 
effort far surpassing that of any other nation in similar circum- 
stances recorded in history, and one which will be a lasting source 
of pride to future generations.” Thus is Lord Roberts vindicated 
in death where he was not listened to in his lifetime. One of the 
Ministers in charge of the Bill (Mr. Walter Long) expressed surprise 
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that so little mention had been made of Lord Roberts. We 
should have been still more surprised had honour been paid where 
honour was due—by the little party politicians to the great 
soldier and patriot. Lord Roberts believed that Compulsory 
Service would give peace a chance—that otherwise war was 
inevitable. Who shall say that he was wrong? Now that we 
are becoming a “ nation in arms” we must be organized as such. 
For this we need a Government which talks less and acts more. 


Ir has been given to few men in history to find themselves in a 
position to render such transcendent service to their country as 
.,,. could the present British Prime Minister at any 

Psi _— hour of any day of any week of any month. It 
re is difficult to believe that so astute a man as Mr. 
Asquith can be oblivious as to our situation and his situation, and 
how the latter reacts on the former. Therefore if things remain 
as they are and he elects to stick it out, it can only be because 
his admirers have misread his character in representing him as 
a disinterested public servant of the Pitt or Lincoln type. It can 
only be that he prefers himself to his country, and instead of 
subordinating private and family interests to the State, he per- 
versely and wilfully sacrifices the State from selfishness. It is 
not an inspiring spectacle of national leadership such as the 
sycophants of Fleet Street invite us to admire. Nor is it a conun- 
drum in Party Politics as Tapers and Tadpoles affect to believe. 
No one who wants to win the war cares one brass farthing what 
views Mr. Asquith held on the House of Lords, the People’s Budget, 
Home Rule, Tariff Reform, the Parliament Bill, Woman’s Suffrage, 
or any of the other relatively minor issues which disturbed and 
distracted us before the war, which has transformed everything 
except our Front Benchers and No. 10 Downing Street. There 
may be, and very likely are, insuperable objections to a “‘ Unionist ” 
Premiership. No one that we know wants a “ Unionist ” Premier- 
ship, or a “ Unionist’ policy, or for that matter a “ Unionist ” 
Party. Those things can all stand over for the big business in 
hand. As Mr. Austen Chamberlain has usefully reminded us, 
pre-war party opinions are “ scrapped.” He publicly renounces 
his amidst the prolonged applause of the serried ranks of the Coali- 
tion, especially that portion of it which has no intention of 
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renouncing theirs. Humbler folk may take a leaf out of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s book and renounce their pre-war allegiances 
and affiliations. It was no fool who described Party Government 
as “‘ the madness of many for the gain of a few.” 


ALL the nation needs and must have is a serious War Government 
composed of determined, trustworthy men concentrated on the 
war, competent in war, animated with the single 
thought of beating the Boches to the ground and 
keeping them there. Our statesmen shine in statement, but even 
in statement they are falling off. Mr. Asquith’s latest declara- 
tions of policy and conditions of peace compare unfavourably 
with those of French Ministers, although France has about 
1,500,000 hostile troops still on her soil, or with the robust 
pronouncements of Russian Parliamentarians of the type of 
Professor Paul Milyukoff, the Leader of the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic Party in the Russian Duma and the organizer of the 
Progressive Bloc embracing two-thirds of that body. A distin- 
guished delegation of the Russian Duma has paid us a welcome 
visit. There are probably 1,000,000 German troops on Russian 
soil, yet never for a moment do our stalwart Allies lower their 
flag. They do not babble about “ Freedom of the Seas”; they 
do not pretend to believe that the enslaved German masses are 
eagerly awaiting the golden moment when the Allies will appear 
in their midst and liberate them from “ the curse of militarism.” 
M. Milyukoff, who in his own country occupies approximately the 
same position as Mr. Asquith here and would be the “ Progressive 
Premier ”’ were our political systems similar, fairly and squarely 
looks the facts in the face and talks the language of common 
sense, in other words, the language of Mr. Hughes, the Australian 
Prime Minister. He realizes the past, understands the present, 
and visualizes the future when he tells us: “ We are going to 
fight to the finish. That is the firm resolution of all classes of 
society, and of all political parties which have joined the Pro- 
gressive Bloc. We firmly believe that if Germany is not crushed 
the peace of Europe will never be guaranteed. Germany will 
work incessantly to recover her place in the sun, and this 
would mean the oppression of others. We have not lost our 
sons, we have not given of our best, to have an inconclusive 
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peace. To fight to the finish is our duty because of our dear 
dead.” * 


WE are grateful to M. Milyukoff for this timely reminder of the 
common task of the Allies at a moment when scatter-brained 
A Red politicians are exciting themselves about every- 
thing except the war, and starting any red herring 
likely to divert public attention. Mr. Asquith’s 
spectacular visit to Dublin in the wake of our calamity in Mesopo- 
tamia, at this most critical phase, is surely the last straw. If 
any one doubted his utter unfitness for the position of Pitt at 
such a time they can doubt it no longer, in the face of this cynical 
effrontery in trying to put the clock back and restoring the eternal 
though trumpery “ Irish Question” to the centre of the stage. 
It is opéra bouffe tinged with tragedy, with its “landings ” from 
“ collapsible boats,” the disappearance of carloads of conspirators 
in Irish bogs, the melodramatic arrival of “‘ Congo ” Casement, the 
hideous Sinn Fein orgies in Dublin arousing the ill-concealed 
sympathies of Mr. John Dillon, the emotion over the “ victims ” 
of our admirable Sherwood Foresters and other gallant British 
officers and men, to say nothing of the heroic Irish Constabulary. 
Over their cruel losses in repressing cowardly assassins and pre- 
venting the spread of the infection to Dillonites and other sitters 
on the fence not a word from the Treasury Bench, but a few 
perfunctory apologetics as though it were almost a crime—though 
one that might be overlooked as we are at war—to shoot down 
paid pro-German traitors. Then we have this outrageous State 
trial ministering to the vanity of semi-lunatics, that our lawyers 
may exhibit their eloquence—they contribute little else to the 
national cause—and the descent of the Prime Minister upon Ireland 
hailed by his satellites as a new Messiah heralding another millen- 
nium. At any other moment we might laugh at these grotesque 
antics, though Mr. Dillon’s joy at the murder of British troops 
is worse than grotesque. The affair is mainly useful as fresh 

* See Interview, Manchester Guardian, May 20, 1916. 

t “The boy said to him [a British officer]: ‘Shoot me, for I have killed three 
of your soldiers.’ That may horrify you, but I declare most solemnly, and I am not 
ashamed to say it in the House of Commons, that I am proud of these men.” (Mr. John 


Dillon, M.P., in glorification of the Sinn Fein murderers, House of Commons, May 11, 
1916. Official Report.) 
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evidence of what we already knew, namely, that our unfor- 
tunate country is saddled with an impossible Prime Minister. 
We must make up our minds to get rid of him if we want to win 
the war. Mr. Asquith is one of those unhappy accidents for 
which we have paid enough. He is a good speaker. When you 
have said that you have said everything—vow et preterea mhil. 


HE started his career with a good speech—on behalf of the noble 
cause of a stipendiary Parliament, if we remember aright. He 
Dritti made other good speeches. He is still making 

. good speeches and will do so to the end of the 
chapter. But he has contributed nothing else to our public life. 
He has no ideas, no ideals, no enthusiasm, no standards. In the 
days when Mr. Bonar Law was a free man, he told Mr. Asquith 
to his face what the country thought of him and what would 
happen to him. Since then the situation has changed and no 
one would recriminate for the sake of recrimination. But 
unfortunately Mr. Asquith has not changed. He never will. 
Wait and See was his catchword in peace. Wait and See is his 
watchword in war. According to his own first lieutenant, the 
Minister of Munitions, Wait and See spells “ Too Late,”’ which is 
the key-note of British policy: ‘I wonder whether it will not 
be too late. Ah! fatal words on this occasion! Too late in 
moving here, too late in arriving there, too late in coming to this 
decision, too late in starting enterprises, too late in preparing. 
In this war the footsteps of the Allied forces have been dogged 
by the mocking spectre of Too Late.” (Mr. Lloyd George, House 
of Commons, December 20, 1915.) The speaker knows what he 
is talking about, being not only one of the sacrosanct Twenty- 
Three, but likewise one of the super-sacrosanct Six (of whom 
five are civilians) who have constituted themselves the Great 
General Staff of the British Empire. When Ministers tell us 
themselves that they are invariably “too late,” it is idle for 
the Daily Telegraph, the Daily Express, the Westminster Gazette, 
or the Spectator to suggest that they are generally in time. The 
honest minority know that they are unworthy ofthe unlimited 
confidence which the self-complacent majority claims. The faults 
and failings of the Government are due to one cause which his 
colleagues privately acknowledge, namely, that its Head is a 
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confirmed drifter. He confessed as much himself. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s indictment is confirmed by the impartial testimony of 
Mr. Balfour, who is understood to be one of the Prime Minister’s 
warmest admirers, and, with Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar 
Law, his principal pillar. ‘‘ We have always been behindhand 
in this war. It has never been denied. I am not responsible for 
it.” (Mr. Balfour, First Lord of the Admiralty, House of Commons, 
November 11, 1915.) 


Mr. AsqQuirTH originally drifted into the Leadership of his Party 
by saying “ditto” to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, with 
whom he profoundly disagreed, after the failure 
of the Liberal Imperialist intrigue to oust that 
worthy in November 1905, which is understood to 
have fallen through owing to the treachery of one of their number. 
Thereafter Mr. Asquith drifted first into a constitutional crisis 
gratuitously inflamed by his lack of foresight and firmness and 
cowardly treatment of the Crown, to whom he dealt a “ felon” 
blow in the moderate verdict of Mr. Balfour, and, secondly, into a 
civil war, on the brink of which we found ourselves when Germany’s 
hour “sounded” in 1914. He had then no alternative but to 
drift out of his civil war and to drift into the Great War under 
circumstances that will curdle the blood of future historians when 
they learn the inside history of Black Saturday, of which the public 
already know something because the Prime Minister insisted on 
publishing his own shame to the world in the shape of the King’s 
reply (August 1, 1914) to President Poincaré’s moving appeal, for 
which Mr. Asquith was officially and personally responsible. The 
“ Asquith touch” is unmistakable. None but he could have 
penned this document unless it be the joint handiwork of the 
Liberal Imperialist Triumvirate.* We all tried to make excuses 
at the time for the ambiguities of the Asquith Cabinet in the 
interests of national unity, but we did not know on the outbreak 
of war what we have since learnt from the Premier’s own lips, 
that two years before, i.e. in 1912; he had received the plainest 

* As to the attitude of my country, events are changing so rapidly that it is 
difficult to forecast future developments, but you may be assured that my Govern- 
ment will continue to discuss freely and frankly any point which might arise of in- 
terest to our two nations with M. Cambon. (King George’s reply to President 
Poincaré, August 1, 1914.) 
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possible intimation from the German Government that aggression 
was their calculated policy. This is no partisan perversion of 
a complicated transaction bearing more than one possible inter- 
pretation. It is Mr. Asquith’s own account of negotiations of 
which the nation knew nothing until they were disclosed on the 
platform at Cardiff (October 2, 1914) as a Ministerial piéce justofi- 
catif. Had he turned over a new leaf in the interval, had he 
made any serious effort to pull himself together, we should not 
hark back to these things. It is best to let bygones be bygones, 
but unfortunately this is no bygone because the same spirit 
remains and dominates our Councils. We have the identical 
Prime Minister to mismanage the war who bungled the peace, 
and after two years of hoping against hope, all men without an 
axe to grind, all those who are not looking for favours from the 
Government in the shape of titles or billets, and only care about 
beating the Boche, sorrowfully recognize that the leopard is more 
likely to change his spots and the Ethiopian his skin than Mr. 
Asquith to cease temporizing and procrastinating, putting off 
until to-morrow everything that by any possibility can be shirked 
to-day. 


WE are only gradually realizing the full proportions of his offence 
during the years 1912 to 1914, when he cynically and callously 
drifted towards civil war with full warning that 
the Great War was more than a possibility. It 
was a probability after Germany’s official commu- 
nications in the spring of 1912. Ministerial crimes against their 
country cry aloud for vengeance, which is doubtless one explana- 
tion of the sudden creation of the Coalition in May 1915, when His 
Majesty’s Opposition, the appointed impeachers of His Majesty’s 
Government, were tempted and fell into the arms of the accused. 
Whatever may be said in attempted palliation of our Pacifist 
politicians with their fatuous Hague Conferences and preposterous 
Declarations of London—flagrant betrayals of British interests— 
from the year 1912 there is nothing to be said for them. It is not 
we who accuse. It is they, the accuser in chief being the Prime 
Minister, who perpetrated the gaffe of his life at Cardiff. We need 
not retell the scandal of the Haldane Mission to Berlin in February 
1912, which we warmly protested against at the time as a dis- 
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couragement and a treachery to France, and an encouragement 
to provocative Germany. We know more about it now, though 
not all. It was far worse than we surmised. The Haldane 
Mission was a gratuitous humiliation. The German Govern- 
ment would not even enter upon a discussion of any limitation 
of naval armaments—for which we may thank our stars because 
had they done so Messrs. Asquith and Co. might have disbanded 
the Navy on the pretext that disarmament was at hand—unless 
in terms we would consent to betray France. Nevertheless the 
Haldane Mission was boomed in the Ministerial Press of the day as 
a sensational success, and Parliament was impudently misled by 
Ministers, particularly Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, who 
pretended that the third member of the Triumvirate had achieved 
much when they knew he had achieved less than nothing. The 
Haldane Mission was actually made the starting-point for a most 
dangerous and sustained attack upon British armaments, inspired 
and stimulated by Cabinet Ministers, which lasted until July 1914. 
The Prime Minister could have stopped it at any moment by one 
word to his colleagues or a hint to his friends on the Press, espe- 
cially the editors of the Westminster Gazette, the Daily News, and 
the Daily Chronicle, which were the worst offenders on the German 
question and the most obstinate obstructors of every serious 
attempt to reform our national defences. Mr. Lloyd George 
could have done the like office by the Manchester Guardian. 
These organs were, however, all left at the mercy of the Publicity 
Agent of the German Government, Kuhlmann, who, there is 
reason to believe, worked in close intimacy with more than one 
Minister for the betrayal of France and the destruction of England. 
Their stafis must blush if they ever re-read the twaddle they 
wrote, and if there be an editorial conscience that cannot be 
chloroformed by- a knighthood, the Potsdom Press must curse 
the Politicians who encouraged them to make such complete fools 
of themselves. Mr. Asquith cannot plead ignorance of news- 
papers. He was frequently closeted with the editor of the West- 
minster Gazette, who has enjoyed his confidence for many years 
and was our principal misinformant on foreign affairs during 
1912-1914. 
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But the Premier did much worse than acquiesce in the doping 
of the public by his Press. He allowed his own colleagues to play 
' the same perilous game in which he took a hand. 
aie a “8 We now know that when Ministers combined to 
ridicule and discredit Lord Roberts as a “ scare- 

monger,” and to depict Germany as a peaceable, well-disposed, 
harmless Power, from whom we had nothing to fear, they knew 
that Lord Roberts was right, save that he underrated the danger 
because he could only guess at what they had positive proof of. 
Is treason too strong a term, after Mr. Asquith’s Cardiff con- 
fessions, to apply to Responsible Statesmen who discouraged 
National Service and incited the Disarmament Party ? When 
the Premier threw off his mask we had already been at war two 
months, and public sentiment was roused and sound, as it always 
is when given a chance. It was therefore safe to let the long- 
concealed cat out of the bag. Mr. Asquith, as usual, was only 
concerned to justify himself to Progressive Pacifists. It was no 
longer necessary to represent Germany as a nation of Quakers, who 
would turn the other cheek to the smiter. The Prime Minister 
spoke with his customary eloquence. He resembles Pitt in never 
being at a loss for the right word if in few other respects. Fore- 
sight is not his forte. In January 1910, Mr. Asquith had thus 
committed himself: “I cannot discern in any quarter of the 
political horizon any cause of quarrel, direct or indirect, between 
us and that great and friendly nation [Germany].” This was 
after the crises of 1905, of 1906, of 1907, and of 1908, at each of 
which war was well within range of practical politics. It was 
the year before ‘“‘ Agadir.” Now at Cardiff (October 2, 1914) 
Mr. Asquith sang a vastly different tune. He did not even affect 
surprise at Germany’s sudden aggression. He posed as an expert 
on the Potsdam peril. He told his Welsh audience: “ We now 
see clearly written down in letters of carnage and spoliation the 
real aims and methods of this long-prepared and well-organized 
scheme against the liberties of Europe” (our italics). He took us 
behind the scenes, explaining that we had said from the first that 
our friendship for certain Powers, such as France, Russia, and 
Japan, “ were not to be construed as implying cold feelings, and 
still less hostile purposes, against any other Power.” At the 
same time Sir Edward Grey, in November 1911, had laid down: 
“One does not make new friendships worth having by deserting 
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old ones. New friendships, by all means, let us have, but not 
at the expense of the ones we have.” That was Mr. Asquith’s 
reply to the Kaiser’s denunciation of the “ treacherous English.” 


Mr. AsQuitTH added : 


We laid down—and I wish to call not only your attention, 
but the attention of the whole world to this, when so many false 
legends are now being invented and circulated— 
Confessions in the following year, in the year 1912 we laid 
of Cardiff down, in terms carefully approved by the Cabinet 
and which I will textually quote, what our relations 
with Germany ought in our view to be. We said, and we commu- 
nicated this to the German Government: “ Britain declares that 
she will neither make nor join in any unprovoked attack upon 
Germany. Aggression upon Germany is not the subject, and 
forms no part of any treaty, understanding, or combination to 
which Britain is now a party; nor will she become a party to 
anything that has such an object.” There is nothing ambiguous 
or equivocal upon that. 


There is not, and Germany’s answer was calculated to open the 
eyes of the blindest. Mr. Asquith intimates that henceforward 
(a.e. after 1912) he had no illusions. 


But that was not enough for German statesmanship. They 
wanted us to go further. They asked us to pledge ourselves 
absolutely to neutrality in the event of Germany being engaged 
in war—and this, mind you, at a time when Germany was enor- 
mously increasing both her aggressive and defensive resources, 
and especially upon the sea. They asked us for a free hand, 
so far as we were concerned, if and when they selected the oppor- 
tunity to overbear, to dominate the European world. To such 
a demand but one answer was possible, and that was the answer 
we gave. None the less we have continued during the whole of 
the last two years, and never more energetically and more success- 
fully than during the Balkan crisis of last year, to work not only 
for the peace of Europe, but for the creation of a better inter- 
national atmosphere and the more cordial co-operation between 
other Powers. 


Here we have one of the causes of the war. The British reply to 
Germany’s demand for “a free hand” to dominate Europe at 
her chosen moment was merely to cultivate “ cordial co-opera- 
tion.” Is it surprising that Germany inferred that although we 
might be unwilling to pledge ourselves in advance, we could be 
bamboozled into “ neutrality ” with the aid of the British Potsdam 
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Party whenever Germany’s hour sounded. That she was con- 
vinced this would be our attitude is one of the few undisputed 
facts of the diplomatic crisis of 1914, confirmed afresh by the 
remarkable contribution of Baron Beyens, then Belgian Minister 
to Berlin, which we are privileged to reproduce in this number. 
The German demand for unconditional British neutrality when- 
ever she went to war was candid to the point of being contemp- 
tuous. She must have been sure of her men as she was entitled 
to be, because despite this disclosure of aggression as a policy, 
the British Government continued to speak and act as though an 
Anglo-German war were “ unthinkable.” 


FurtuER light has been thrown upon this amazing episode by the 
documents issued by the British and German Governments which 
F. O. Evidence put the Germans in a very bad light towards the 
ni: rest of the world, demonstrating as they do beyond 
a peradventure that war was always German policy. But they put 
the British Government in a very bad light vis-a-vis the British 
people, as they leave no vestige of an excuse for the huge fool’s 
paradise created by the united efforts of Ministers, Members of 
Parliament, journalists, financiers, and the whole posse comitatus 
of lickspittles to Wilhelm II—in the years before the war. We 
need only quote the closing words of the Foreign Office memo- 
randum, describing the breakdown of negotiations in March 1912. 
“ The negotiations then came to an end, and with them the hope 
of a mutual reduction in the expenditure on armaments of the 
two countries.” In the light of the actual facts, recently published 
for the first time, contemporary Ministerial accounts of these 
transactions formed an impudent combination of swppressio vert 
et suggestio falsi. Mr. Asquith informed the House of Commons 
at the opening of the Session 1912 as regards Lord Haldane’s visit 
to Berlin: “ The very fact of an interchange of views under such 
conditions ought to dispel suspicion, wherever it still prevails, 
that either Government contemplates aggressive designs against 
the other.” A man who behaved thus in private life would be 
regarded as impossible. Why are public standards so low ? 
Mr. Asquith went on: 


I go further, and say that I genuinely believe that the conversa- 
tions may have more than this merely academic result. At this 
stage 1 cannot make any prediction, but I may say this, that in 
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the case of my noble friend’s visit he saw unmistakable evidence 
of a sincere and resolute desire on both sides to establish a better 
footing between us,* though I wish to make it perfectly clear that 
on either side this would be without in any way sacrificing or 
impairing the special relationship in which each of us stands to 
one another and to other Powers. It is in that spirit, with the 
fresh light which the interchange of views has created, that both 
of us are now engaged in a careful survey of practical possibilities. 


Quite so, with the results now before us, namely, that the Foreign 
Office realized at the end of March of that year that there was 
no hope of any mutual reduction upon armament expenditure. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, was 
allowed to bemuse the public by prating of “a naval holiday,” 
although he and all his colleagues knew that Germany would not 
even discuss the subject of reducing her fleet. 


Tue reader shall decide for himself or herself the most suitable 
epithet to be applied to Mr. Asquith for telling the country 
(July 25, 1912) several months after the dip- 
lomatic collapse: ‘“‘ Our relations with the great 
German Empire are at this moment, and I feel 
sure are likely to remain, relations of amity and goodwill. 
Lord Haldane paid a visit to Berlin early in the year; -he 
entered upon conversations and an interchange of views which 
have been continued since in a spirit of perfect frankness and 
friendship both on the one side and the other.” Sir Edward 
Grey had the hardihood to observe: “ Our relations with the 
German Government at the moment are excellent.” They could 


Suggestio 
Falsi 


* Lord Haldane himself recently informed an American interviewer with reference 
to this same visit: ‘“ With Bethmann-Hollweg I had close and interesting conferences. 
The Kaiser, already well known to me, I saw again, and it was my privilege to talk 
with many important men. Gratifying as were these interchanges, I came away feeling 
uneasy. Germany was piling up armaments. She showed no disposition to restrict her naval 
development” (our italics), (Lord Haldane’s interview with a London Correspondent 
of the Chicago Daily News, reproduced by the Daily Chronicle, April 1, 1915.) Compare 
this again with Sir Edward Grey’s statement in the House of Commons: “I trust 
something has been achieved [by Lord Haldane in Berlin] which remains, and will 
remain, permanently, and make the sky brighter and clearer, and which has dispelled 
something of the mists of suspicion and distrust. I have no fear that there will be 
any permanent estrangement between the two countries provided the truth gets a 
fair chance. It is not difficult to tell the truth ; the difficulty is to get the truth believed.” 
(Sir Edward Grey, February 16, 1912.) Will any impartial person maintain that the 
Triumvirate who controlled our Foreign Policy dealt fairly by the public ? 
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scarcely have been worse as Germany manifested her megalomania 
“that he may run that readeth it” by claiming unlimited right 
to support her friends in Europe while forbidding us from sup- 
porting ours. No wonder that from this time onward Germany 
piled Defence Bill on Defence Bill, enormously increasing her 
armaments, completing her preparations for war in 1913, when 
the deepening of the Kiel Canal was completed, the last strategic 
railway line on the Belgian frontier finished, as also those far-sighted 
financial arrangements, described by Mr. Edgar Crammond in 
his interesting paper elsewhere. Did the Triumvirate of Clear 
Thinkers controlling our policy apprise the responsible leaders 
of the Opposition of Germany’s alarming attitude? No, as we 
know from Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the Cardiff disclosures were 
no less startling to the Opposition Front Bench than to the man 
in the street. Was the Defence Committee warned? No, 
because otherwise it would have been impossible to snuff out 
Lord Roberts’s proposals. Among the few practical steps was 
Lord Haldane’s precipitate retirement from the War Office to the 
Woolsack, and the reduction of our exiguous ammunition vote in 
1912 and 1914. So far as Ministers condescended to discuss 
foreign affairs they systematically told the reverse of the truth. 
Otherwise they exhausted themselves in wrecking the Constitution, 
preaching class war, fomenting sex war, precipitating civil war, 
while the German danger advanced by leaps and bounds. We 
cannot quote all the remarkable utterances of those days, but we 
cite a few typical samples because their authors still directly or 
indirectly control our policy, and there is no reason to believe 
that they are wiser to-day than they were yesterday. The 
management of the war has exhibited the same lack of statesman- 
ship as the preceding peace. 


Tue following year (1913) Lord Haldane crossed the Atlantic to 
slobber on the subject of “ Sittlichkeit”’ to the American Bar 
Association at Montreal (September 1, 1913), where 


etm: he indulged in this intelligent anticipation at the 
aie very date Germany was completing her preparations 


for next year’s aggression: ‘“ The barbarism which 
once looked to conquest and the waging of successful war as the 
main object of statesmanship seems as though it were passing 
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away.” The next appearance of the Potsdam champion was at a 
meeting in London (November 24, 1913) where he loftily informed 
his audience : “‘ He could assure the meeting that the Continental 
Chiefs of Staff were mostly rational persons, who were much less 
keen over the invasion of other countries than some people 
among us supposed.” In some respects this was the least happy 
of Lord Haldane’s numerous Anglo-German felicities, because it 


~ was spoken within two days of the famous dispatch of the French 


Ambassador in Berlin to his Government recording the outburst 
of General von Moltke, the Chief of the German General Staff, to 
the King of the Belgians: “ This time we must settle the business 
[war with France] once and for all, and Your Majesty can have 
no idea of the irresistible enthusiasm which on that day will 
sweep over the whole German people.” (November 22, 1913.) If 
the British Foreign Office did not hear of this at the time one 
may ask what our embassy in Berlin was doing, and for what 
purpose it and the Foreign Office exist. If France made no 
communication of this conversation it may be that she realized 
that by now Haldaneism and Peace-at-any-price-with-Germany 
were so ascendant in our councils that it would be a waste of 
time. Lord Haldane thus wound up his campaign that year at 
the Royal Scottish Corporation, Edinburgh, December 1, 1913: 
“T was brought up partly at a German university, and I have 
always wished to do what in me lay to make the great German 
nation feel that there were those in this country who understood 
it. Our relations with Germany are twice as good as they were 
two years ago. Others have done the main part in securing 
that ; I can only say I have striven hard.” He had, and had 
undoubtedly been successful in convincing Germany that we 
should look on when she ravaged Belgium and assaulted France. 


Ear y in the New Year—as it happened the year of Armageddon— 
Lord Haldane was once more on the warpath as a prophet: 
“The most © Europe was an armed camp, but an armed camp 
favourable in which peace not only prevailed, but in which 
moment ” the indications were that there was a far greater 
prospect of peace than ever there was before. No one wanted 
war.” (Holborn, January 15, 1914.) Simultaneously Mr. Lloyd 
George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, assured the Daily Chronicle 
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(January 1, 1914): ‘‘ This is the most favourable moment for 
twenty years to overhaul our expenditure on armaments.’ While 
the Daily News declared (February 5, 1914): ‘‘ The German bogey 
has vanished, and even the anti-German Press is silenced. Its 
occupation is gone. Germany and Great Britain are nearer to a 
friendly understanding than they have been for ten years.” Mr. 
Winston Churchill was so impressed by the serenity of the inter- 
national atmosphere that he went to Bradford (March 14, 1914) 
and proclaimed a Pogrom against Ulster, supported by a squadron 
of British battleships and an expeditionary force organized by 
his friend Colonel Seely. The German hold on Lord Haldane had 
been emphasized by his declaration to Professor Hermann Oncken 
(November 1913, circa), ‘ Germany is my spiritual home,” which 
for some mysterious reason his admirers object to be reminded 
of. He continued the double process of fooling the British and 
gushing over the Germans right up to the eve of war. He wrote 
to Professor Hermann Oncken, who was probably aware of the 
date when the ultimatums would begin to be delivered : “‘ It seems 
to me that Germany and Great Britain can, between them, render 
great services to the world in general. Few people here have 
learnt more from German thought and German history than I 
have, and I feel that I owe your country a deep personal debt.” 
This was on the eve of war. Lord Haldane’s last pre-war bam- 
boozlement of his own countrymen was at the Hartley University 
College, Highfield (June 20, 1914): “ I am not in the least afraid 
of the invasion of German armies, but I am very much afraid 
of the invasion of people who have been trained in German 
universities and schools, and whose science has enabled them to 
compete with us, who are at a disadvantage because of their 
superior knowledge in science.” That was all we had to fear 
from Germany—superior education, superior science. That was 
the only German danger; no other was worth discussing. We 
can no longer say that Lord Haldane was in a fool’s paradise, 
because he will not have it so. He knew all about it. Then what 
is the explanation? What is the offence? What is the proper 
punishment ? A princely pension of £5000 a year ? 
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THE entire Ministry participated in this conspiracy which, bear 
in mind, synchronized with an alarming agitation ostentatiously 

patronized by some Ministers, secretly stimulated 
ea by more, headed by Sir John Brunner, President 

of the National Liberal Federation, who in his 
official capacity addressed a circular to every Liberal Association, 
in the course of which he invoked the name of the Prime Minister 
on behalf of this attack upon the Fleet: “I would therefore 
ask every Liberal Association which believes in the good old 
Liberal doctrine of Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform, to pass 
resolutions before the end of January in favour of reductions in 
our armament expenditure, so that the Government may have 
fresh evidence of the wishes of the Party before the Military and 
Naval Estimates for next year are finally settled. The Prime 
Mimster has told us frankly that without concerted pressure nothing 
can be done.”’ (The Rt. Hon. Sir John Brunner, Bart., P.C., Circular 
to Liberal Associations, December 30, 1913.) As Leader of the 
Party Mr. Asquith was as responsible for this infamous appeal 
from the President of the Caucus, deliberately exploiting his 
authority, as though he had written it himself, as also for the 
shameless statements of his colleagues, which being identical must 
have been concerted. He never said one single word which could 
be construed as a hint to the nation and Empire to be on guard 
at this most dangerous moment. On the contrary, in public and in 
private, Mr. Asquith missed no opportunity of pooh-poohing the 
“ scaremongers ” and made no attempt to conceal his intellectual 
contempt for the great soldier who was devoting his closing years 
to one last vain attempt to awaken his countrymen before it was 
too late. All the gutter-squirts of Progressive politics were 
directed against Lord Roberts, the Westminster Gazette expressing 
regret that he could not be punished for refusing to be silent as 
to a peril which stared us all in the face, and of which the Govern- 
ment knew far more than he did. 


In ridiculing Lord Roberts, Lord Haldane once more gave the 
cue. Even he could not belittle the soldier, who was accordingly 
discounted as an ignoramus whose opinion was not 
The : 3 ale oe 
“Amateur” Worth listening to: “I have a worse objection to 
Lord Roberts than that. If you carry out his 
programme you would find you were short of money for the Army 
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and the Navy. You cannot keep up both. I consider any 
policy that is put forward on any basis that is uncertain about 
that, is a policy not of the strategist, but of the amateur.” 
(November 29, 1912.) Our wiseacre had previously declared : 
“Compulsory Service was an ideal dream of those who were 
amateurs at political things.” (Edinburgh, January 8, 1912.) 
How could the country listen to a Roberts when it had a Haldane, 
who shone precisely where the former failed, namely, as a strategist 
and organizer, as we know on his own authority: “He had the 
great advantage—which showed the friendliness of a great nation 
with whom we sometimes had grumblings—of going to Berlin as 
the guest of the Emperor, and there studying the German War 
Office and the German army system. He had always thought 
gratefully of the amount he had the opportunity of learning over 
there, the wonderful system dating from the days of Moltke and 
Bismarck, with its lessons of clear thinking and its instruction 
of how to produce definiteness in organization.” (Lord Haldane, 
Glasgow, January 9, 1912.) Upon the gain the country derived 
from Lord Haldane’s association with the German army we have 
evidence of an eminent Liberal, who is an even more eminent 
engineer, Sir Robert Hadfield, who thus described the fruits of 
Clear Thinking at Sheffield (March 16, 1915): Lord Haldane 
*‘ claims to know our enemies and what was in their mind; lhe 
went to Berlin, where, behind his back, the German War Office 
laughed at him. Generally the way in which our War Office was 
handled was a disgrace with regard to its equipment of artillery 
supplies. I am a Liberal, but I wish to make these very strong 
comments publicly, for I believe in them from the bottom of my 
heart.” 


THANKS to the ineffable attitude of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
no section of His Majesty’s subjects in any part of the world were 
p given a chance of setting their house in order 
re-War ; ‘ 

Wisdom against advancing Armageddon. It only needed 

a Press Censor to complete the ignorance in which 
we were deliberately kept by “ responsible statesmen,” who had 
themselves known ever since March 1912 that Germany was 
awaiting her selected moment “to overbear, to dominate, the 
European world” (vide Mr. Asquith at Cardiff). The business 
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community was thrown off its guard by the President of the 
Board of Trade. 


I do not believe that a war between England and Germany 
is inevitable. I believe that a statement like that of Lord Roberts’s 
is not only deplorable but pernicious and dangerous, and if in 
Germany it is resented I would like the Germans to know it is 
ee no less m England. (Mr. Runciman, at Elland, October 25, 
1912. 


The Dominions were prevented from making ready by the Colonial 
Secretary, who publicly asseverated : 


I can conceive no circumstances in which Continental -opera- 
tions by our troops would not be a crime against the people of 
this country. (Rt. Hon. L. V. Harcourt, at Crawshawbooth, May 3, 
reported in Bacup Times, May 10, 1913.) 


The very children in the Board Schools were bamboozled by the 
President of the Board of Education within three months of war. 


We have never had peace broken between Great Britain and 
Germany. And I see no reason why it ever should be broken. 
In my lifetime the relations with Germany were never more 
cordial than they are to-day. (Rt. Hon. J. A. Pease, M.P., President 
of the Board of Education, The Guildhall, May 19, 1914.) 


Postmen were equally put on the wrong track by the Postmaster- 
General (Mr. Herbert Samuel), who thus cavalierly dismissed 
the necessity of a cable between Canada and Great Britain 
(April 23, 1912) : 

The Hon. Member [Mr. Page Croft], I think, spoke first as to 


whether we were at war with some European country, and, 
secondly, as to the sending of a cipher telegram, which could be 
deciphered by an employee of an American company, who might 
communicate with the European Power if we were at war. Really, 
such a contingency is so remote that I do not think the House 
should make any costly provision to meet it. 


Students of Foreign Affairs were hoaxed by the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. 


Our relations with the German Government at present are 
excellent. We are perfectly frank with each other about all 
questions of mutual interest, and I believe that when questions 
come up both Governments are convinced that their mutual 
interests can be perfectly reconciled . . . if any danger of strained 
relations did exist, it did not arise from any action of the Govern- 
ment, but from irresponsible utterances, such as that of Lord 
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Roberts in Manchester, which must have done harm. (Mr. F. D. 
Acland, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Rochdale, Novem- 
ber 23, 1912.) 
Working men were thus educated in their responsibilities by the 
Party Whip: 

If working men really understood how much of their wages 
were spent in keeping soldiers and sailors idle, and paying money 
into the pockets of big armament firms, they would probably 
express themselves much more strongly than they did... . As 
long as a wise Liberal Government was in power there was very 
little chance of war between this country and any foreign 
nation... . (Mr. J. W. Gulland, M.P., Lord of the Treasury, 
afterwards Chief Coalition Whip, Kirkcudbright, February 3, 
1914.) 


Tue world of finance was likewise mystified by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who so late as July 17, 1914, hazarded this 
‘ observation at the Annual Banquet to Bankers and 
ae Merchants at the Mansion House: “I think now 
that we are entering into a quieter period it is 
well for us to dwell upon the enormous industrial expansion which 
we have witnessed during the last few years whilst we are taking 
a period of rest, before we reach even higher things.” Mr. Lloyd 
George was even bolder, when a few days later (July 23, 1914) 
in the House of Commons on the Third Reading of the Finance 
Bill he thus rebuked Mr. Austen Chamberlain, at the moment 
Vienna was dispatching the Ultimatum to Belgrade which set 
the world in a blaze: 

He [Mr. Austen Chamberlain] also not merely assumed, but 

stated that you could not depend upon any economy in arma- 
ments. I think that is not so. I think he will find that next 
year there will be substantial economy without interfering in the 
slightest degree with the efficiency of the Navy. The expenditure 
of the last few years has been very largely for the purpose of 
meeting what is recognized to be a temporary emergency. (Mr. 
Lloyd George, House of Commons, July 23, 1914.) 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had probably been reading 
Sir Edward Grey’s vacuous observations at the Annual Dinner 
of the Foreign Press Association (May 19, 1914), which doubtless 
edified the German portion of his audience : 


All that was really necessary to the peace of Europe was that 
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nations should give each other the credit for goodwill and good 
intentions. (Sir Edward Grey at Annual Dinner of Foreign Press 
Association, May 19, 1914.) 


How little excuse there was for this and all the other flapdoodle 
from which our unfortunate country suffered during the ascen- 
dancy of Potsdam-pacifists may be gathered from Sir Edward 
Grey’s declaration after six months of war: 


We know now that the German Government prepared for 
war as only people who plan can prepare, and this is the fourth 
time within living memory that Prussia has made war in Europe. 
In the Schleswig-Holstein War, in the war against Austria in 1866, 
in the war against France in 1870, as we now know from all the 
documents which have been revealed, it was Prussia who planned 
and prepared the war. The same thing has happened again. 
(Sir Edward Grey at the! Bechstein Hall, March 22, 1915.) 


Does the British Foreign Minister wish the world to infer that 
when saying “we know now” that the German Government 
had deliberately plotted war on various occasions, that he was 
ignorant of Prussian plots against Denmark, Austria, and France, 
until the present war broke out, because if so we cannot see any 
use in maintaining a Foreign Office for such a Foreign Minister, 
or a Foreign Minister for such a Foreign Office. If, on the other 
hand, he was not ignorant, why did Sir Edward Grey behave as 
though he were ? 


WE make no apology for this tedious recital, which is a repulsive 
reminder of many matters party politicians are desperately 
anxious to forget. It is essential to bear in mind 
that Great Britain is still governed by the same 
intelligence, foresight, veracity, and patriotism. 
It is nauseous to have to harp on subjects we would gladly bury 
were it not that we suffer in war from the same statesmanship 
as afflicted us in peace. Our Parliamentary Bourbons have 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. They treat almost every 
problem that arises as they treated the Potsdam problem in those 
fateful years when their supineness and ineptitude rendered a 
possible war inevitable. We have seen them at work during 
the last year and a half, whether at the Dardanelles, over Muni- 
tions, Compulsion, the Blockade, Mesopotamia, Dublin, ete. 


“Unionist ” 
Delusions 
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Always the same intelligent anticipation, the same sagacity, 
strength, and courage. Optimists anticipated a transformation 
on the formation of the Coalition a year ago, but there is no 
discernible difference, certainly no improvement, from the expan- 
sion of the original Twenty to Twenty-Two, Twenty-Three or 
Twenty-Four—whatever may be the precise number at any 
given moment—only a proportionate development of self-com- 
placency. The second edition of Asquithiation is no better than 
the first. It is doubtless something that Ministers should admire 
their own achievements, but it is hardly enough for the country. 
We need something more. “ Unionist” partisans may be mol- 
lified by the reflection that a certain number of “ highly respectable 
Gondoliers ” labelled “‘ Unionists ” divide the spoils with quondam 
opponents, but the man in the street has forgotten to what party 
he belongs and is only concerned to get the right men in the right 
places, that the war should be vigorously prosecuted by men 
who understand war with a single eye to victory and triumphant 
peace. After twenty-two months, including twelve of this blessed 
Coalition, he is convinced that while there is nothing amiss with 
our Fighting Men, our Talking Men leave almost everything to 
be desired. The Talker-in-Chief is the worst offender. His 
presence in the Premiership is a greater burden than any country 
ought to be asked to bear at a time like this, and we all most 
earnestly and ardently pray that a politician so conspicuously 
lacking in all the qualities of national leadership may be per- 
suaded by friends or coerced by events to seek a position of greater 
freedom and less responsibility. 


Humour and tragedy are usually found side by side. While 
every patriot with a soul to call his own longs to see the last of 
this asphyxiating Coalition, its self-sufficient mem- 
Bombshell bers are preparing to perpetuate it. We quoted 
for Tariff Mr. Walter Long’s art] tion last month 
tiie ; g’s artless suggestion last mon 
that he had at last found his political affinities in 
Mr. Birrell, Mr. L. V. Harcourt, etc. This month we have the 
pregnant declaration of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, mentioned on 
a preceding page, that he regards himself as free to reconsider, 
alias renounce, his pre-war prejudices and prepossessions, so that 
outstanding political problems may be settled by agreement 
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between himself, Mr. Asquith, Mr. McKenna, ete. In other 
words, the country which is already sick to death of one year’s 
Coalition is threatened with a ten years’ Coalition. It is rumoured 
that the necessary steps are to be taken this autumn to install 
the Infallibles and Indispensables on an impregnable basis. As 
efforts have been made by well-meaning disciples to attenuate 
an explicit statement, we shall quote the Official Report so that 
there may be no room for any misunderstanding. So far from 
resenting Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s pronouncement, as some of 
his former political friends appear disposed to do, we unreservedly 
welcome it as foreshadowing a salutary reshuffle of the cards out 
of which nothing worse can emerge than we have at present— 
we have touched bottom—while there is always hope of some- 
thing better from any change. The occasion of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s bombshell was the discussion of the Second Read- 
ing of the Finance Bill (commonly called the Budget) on May 18, 
1916, initiated by the ever-sanguine Mr. Hewins, who continually 
expects that some one in authority is about to do something for 
Tariff Reform, though after thirteen years of more or less strenuous 
propaganda there is no more prospect of any of our sitting Man- 
darins delivering the goods to Mr. Hewins than there was ten 
years ago when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain retired from public life, 
and his cause was diluted by some, forsaken by others, hamstrung 
by the rest. Mr. Hewins’s expectations of “ Unionist ”’ politicians 
have become positively pathetic. 


Wir Mr. Hewins’s economic views we are in complete agreement. 

He is a master of his subject. It is his political diagnosis, or 

P rather his diagnosis of party politicians, that has 

Hewins been so grievously astray during a decade, while 

ea : ; 

Tariff Reform was played with by one coterie after 

another. He opened with a timely warning against our tendency 
to underrate the economic strength of the enemy. 


Germany has made great progress during the war. She has 
started several new industries, and she has the advantage of 
occupying very important economic territories which she did not 
occupy before. . . . We ought to proceed on the assumption that 
we have a very powerful adversary to beat ; it would be safer, at 
any rate. That being so, it is perfectly clear that we have to 
study our economic proposals at the present time, not merely 
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from the old historic Treasury point of view of whether they 
succeed in raising a large sum of money, but you have got to 
consider them from the wider point of view as to how far they 
assist you in the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. Hewins subjected Mr. McKenna’s “ unideaed ” Budget to 
searching criticism, laying his finger on this grave defect, “ that 
you might suppose from the character of its provisions that there 
were no such thing as the British Empire.” After urging the 
superiority of the policy of a War Tariff on imports to the 
McKenna-Runciman plan of prohibition, Mr. Hewins demanded 
that now was the time to declare our attitude towards the Paris 
Conference. 


The Conference is, in my judgment, the most important 
economic consultation that has ever taken place in the modern 
world. 


This was no time for details, but the Government 


ought to make a declaration somewhat to this effect at the present 
moment, that they intend to adopt whole-heartedly the Resolution 
of the Imperial Conference which demanded that in any duties 
now or hereafter imposed by this country, a preference should be 
given to the products of the Dominions and Colonies, and as a 
preparation to that end I think they should give a similar intima- 
tion to the world at large that they intend to turn their back 
upon the most-favoured-nation treatment which we have extended 
to all countries, because I am sure the Government do not intend 
to put Germany in the same position as France. 


To mark the solidarity of the Coalition against all comers, the 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. A. Chamberlain) was deputed 
to suppress Mr. Hewins, which he did with evident 
Perpetual : ' 
Coalition gusto. To the surprise of the latter his quondam 
leader in the Tariff Reform movement proved to 
be as heart-whole an admirer of Mr. McKenna’s insular finance 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. Had the Secretary 
of State for India occupied the Treasury instead of his Radical 
colleague, we should presumably have had a similar Budget. 
The Coalition has become a big band of brothers delightful to 
contemplate. Its Unionist contingent have shown remarkable 
adaptability and are rapidly becoming indistinguishable from 
other exponents of Wait-and-Seeism. There is little to choose 
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between their utterances and nothing between their actions. 
Mr. Asquith, as the Spectator gleefully points out, is in the eyes 
of his “ Unionist ” colleagues the beau-ideal of a Prime Minister *— 
just as Mr. Birrell before the “late unpleasantness” was the 
beau-ideal of a Chief Secretary for Ireland. It would be cruel to 
disturb this happy family. Mr. Austen Chamberlain thus fore- 
shadowed Perpetual Coalition. 


I do not undertake to say what is the exact measure of agree- 
ment which may be evolved among the various parties and in 
different quarters of the House as we come to set ourselves to the 
work of reconstruction after the war. I think he would be a 
rash man who would say at this time what are the limits of 
possible agreement .. . Speaking for myself, and for myself 
alone—I undertake to speak for no one else—as one who was 
intimately associated with the Tariff movement, who is tied to 
it, if I may say so, by my heart-strings as well as by my head, I 
am not at a time like this, or in the future, going to consider 
myself bound to the exact measures which I advocated before 
the war, nor even to a rigid policy which in the circumstances 
after the war I might consider the best. I think it would be a 
much greater thing to get, if we can get it, a system which 
any one of us might regard as somewhat imperfect, but which 
would really form the basis of a national and Imperial policy for 
our political development hereafter. 


We all know what this means, namely, that our national and 
Imperial policy will be laid down by a Government dominated 
by Messrs. Asquith, McKenna, Runciman, Sir Edward Grey, 
Mr. L. V. Harcourt—with Lord Haldane in the background. 
There is no mystery as to their views upon “ reconstruction,” 
which have lately been expounded with charming candour by 
Mr. Runciman’s friend and Fiscal twin, Sir Hugh Bell of Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond and Co., in a paper read at the Political Economy 
Club (March 1, 1916), subsequently republished in the Economic 
Journal (April), and thereafter circulated as a pamphlet. We 
need only quote these operative sentences : ‘‘ The question which 
the Club is asked to consider is presented in an alternative form : 


* The Spectator winds up a fulsome panegyric on the Prime Minister in its best 
“better said otherwise” style: “Let their motto be [i.e. the nation’s attitude 
towards Mr. Asquith] that written up above the piano in the Californian ‘ Saloon’ 
in the days of the gold rush: Do not shoot at the pianist; he is doing his best.” 
“ Good old Squiff,” as he is affectionately termed by his colleagues. 
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‘Could we if we would, and would we if we could, capture German 
trade?’ It will, I imagine, be admitted that if the answer to 
the first part of the question is in the negative, the second becomes 
of no importance, but it does not follow that if we could capture 
German trade it would be right of us to take this course.” Our 
pamphleteer ends on the same note. ‘“ Would any reasonable 
moralist desire to cultivate hatred ? Would he not rather wish 
to allay it in every way in his power? Surely on all these grounds 
we ought not to capture German trade if we could” (our italics). 


WE decline to join in the hue and cry against Sir Hugh Bell. 
Rather are we grateful to him for curing us of idle illusions. In 
those sentences he expresses the inner mind and 
purpose of the only section of the Coalition which 
counts, the laissez-faire, larssez-aller school. Of 
this Mr. Austen Chamberlain himself provided conclusive evidence 
by his inability to make any declaration of British policy at the 
Paris Economic Conference, for the simple reason that there is 
none. As he told the House of Commons, “ the representatives 
of the Government at that Conference will go there unbound by 
any rigid school of economic thought of the one kind or the other ; 
will go there unbound by any specific fiscal policy which we have 
adopted in this country in the past or which some of us have 
advocated, in order to see in what way our common interests 
may be best pursued and strengthened, and the fortunes of 
those who in this great struggle are our friends and Allies 
may be together increased and prospered in the future.” 
This suggestive discussion and other interesting indications 
raise several questions, among others as to whether it may be 
possible by postponement to freeze Mr. Hughes, the Australian 
Prime Minister, out of the Paris Conference. If so, in the 
eyes of every one except the Coalition and their immediate 
hangers-on it will not be worth holding. Mr. Runciman may 
just as well endorse Sir Hugh Bell’s views at home, where Mr. 
Bonar Law can just as easily say Ditto to him as in Paris. Do 
let us clear our minds of cant and have done with all this Let’s- 
pretendia. On the other hand, if the Australian Premier is able 
to attend, the British Empire will have one spokesman of the 
Imperial spirit untrammelled by Downing Street, who will express 
the views of all Britons and Colonials who are “ doing their bit,” 


Sir Hugh 
Bell’s Service 
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and who cannot help feeling that under present arrangements 
they have no voice in British Councils, no means of making 
their influence felt, no hope of vigorous policy at a time when 
weakness is wicked. 


WE are nominally a democracy in which virtually all power has 
been taken from the people for the benefit of the politicians who 
a a A, shamelessly exploiting the war for their own 
Loan?” purposes. How it will all end we cannot guess, 

but it appears to be forgotten in some quarters 
that the British Empire for the first time in its history contains 
an enormous number of very angry men who are likewise armed. 
We should not be surprised at some explosion. If Ministers were 
wise, which they are not, instead of perpetually patting themselves 
on the back and congratulating the country on commanding the 
services of such a Coalition “ of all the talents and all the tongues,” 
they would try and placate the public here and oversea by giving 
it one seat in the Government. So far from bowing the Australian 
Prime Minister out of the country, as Mr. Asquith tried to do 
some weeks ago, they would, for their own sakes if for nothing 
else, beg him to remain and supply that vigorous determination 
in which Downing Street is woefully wanting. It is remarkable 
and somewhat humiliating to British statesmen that “a man 
from the Antipodes” should understand this country so much 
better than any of those who for many years have kept their ears 
to the ground trying to catch the movements of voters. As Mr. 
Hughes recently said (Bristol, May 20) : ‘‘ Whether they were rich 
or poor, whether they had in the past used privileges that circum- 
stances had given them, whether they had thought too little of 
their neighbour, whether they were floating idly down the tide of 
pleasure, caring nothing for duty but only for privilege and 
opportunity, he believed that now there was a surge sweeping 
through the mind of every Briton that would make him, and had 
made him, a better man than he ever was before.” There is a 
new spirit abroad among all classes which only found public 
expression when Mr. Hughes came amongst us with his simple, 
sincere moving eloquence, spoken from the heart and the head 
to the heart and the head. With the Morning Post,* 


We confess it is with dismay that we think of Mr. Hughes 
* See “An Australian Loan,” Morning Post, May 22, 1916. 
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leaving this country. Is it not possible for him to stay until at 
least the foundations of the cause in which he is fighting are 
established ? We have far more need of him here at this moment 
than Australia, and we would appeal to the Commonwealth, 
which has already displayed so magnificent a spirit of Imperial 
patriotism, to lend us their Prime Minister for a little longer. He 
is doing a great work; the greatest work that can be done for 
the nation and the Empire. He is inspiring the people with his 
own spirit ; he is pointing out the way to a great national policy. 
We would suggest to the Commonwealth that the place for their 
Prime Minister is where he can be of most service, where he is 
most needed, and that his place for the present is here. 


SrncE the tragic retirement of Mr. Chamberlain no one has fired 
the public imagination like the Commonwealth Prime Minister. 
be : But keen and creditable as is the desire to do him 
Fi ” honour, we trust that those who are raining gold 

boxes upon Mr. Hughes will remember that this 
stirring missionary of Empire, though touched with feu sacré, is not 
superabundantly robust, that he is a great national asset, and that 
constant travelling and speech-making speedily wear out the 
strongest frame. Australia has every right to be proud of following 
up her record at Anzac by producing a Hughes to rouse the Old 
Country, to show the Old World how to reap the fruits of victory. 
He has been the centre of many striking scenes, none more impres- 
sive than the great gathering at the Queen’s Hall under the 
auspices of all that is best in the Progressive army, at which the 
gospel of true Socialism and true patriotism were admirably 
expounded by our distinguished guest and by his supporters on 
the platform—Mr. Hodge, Mr. Stephen Walsh, Mr. Crooks, and 
other speakers. This was by far the most hopeful incident of British 
politics during a war which has killed the old parties as dead as 
so many door-nails. ‘‘ Never again” will self-respecting citizens 
alloy themselves to be brigaded into artificial camps maintained 
for the benefit of professional politicians sustained by secret Party 
funds levied from aspiring plutocrats, who sell their souls while 
parting with their cash in exchange for titles in esse and in posse. 
The Coalition is buttressed by a double Caucus of a peculiarly 
corrupting kind, commanding as it does unlimited patronage,* 
but as the voters fall away the campaign funds will dwindle 


* Sixty-six barristers have recently been appointed at £400 a year apiece to emas- 
culate Compulsory Service, and we are promised another sixty-six at need. 
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and we shall ultimately reach a healthier state of things. Than 
Party politics as practised in peace or as pooled in war there could 
be nothing more degrading. Our clever contemporary the Candid 
Quarterly appositely recalls the shameless confession of an ex- 
Chief Whip (rewarded with a peerage for his services), who thus 
gave away his own dirty trade in the House of Lords: 


The noble Earl [Rosebery] referred in his speech to some 
imaginary entity that he called a Chief Whip’s conscience. I can 
assure the noble Earl that such a thing does not exist. Any Chief 
Whip worth his salt has no political conscience whatsoever, nor 
does he hold the conscience of his Party in his hands as was 
suggested by the noble Earl. He is a very valuable piece of 
Party mechanism. He does what he is told. When he is instructed 
to go he goeth ; when he is instructed to come he cometh; and 
when he is told he must whip for any self-evident proposition such 
as that black is white, he does so with the same alacrity and eagerness 
as if he believed it. (Lord Marchamley, House of Lords, March 16, 
1910.) 


WE have deliberately abstained from imitating our contemporaries 
and devoting attention and emphasizing the importance of this 
miserable, murderous, Irish Side Show, which is 
of infinitesimal insignificance as compared with the 
pregnant events around us which are deciding the 
future of Europe and of civilization. In the face of the sharp 
fighting at various points on our Western front, where the enemy 
still appear to have a predominance of big guns and munitions, 
the magnificent French effort at Verdun, the violent Austrian 
offensive in the Trentino, the prolonged preparations for attack 
and defence on the Russian frontier, to say nothing of the admir- 
able and sustained efficiency of the British Navy which has lately 
performed fresh feats unknown to the public—it is simply humiliat- 
ing that a twopenny tinpot “ Irish rising” should be treated as 
one of the great events of the world, provoking “ crises,” Com- 
missions, and State trials. The facility with which the British 
Press allowed itself to be switched off the war on to Mr. Asquith’s 
Joy Ride in Ireland has made a deplorable impression on our Allies, 
who naturally ask themselves, “ Has Great Britain ceased to be 
a serious country ?”’ At any other time we should be all for 
improving the occasion, but at present it is hardly worth notice, 
except in these respects, that the “ Easter rebellion” demon- 
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strates afresh the flagrant unfitness of the Prime Minister, the 
perils of Wait-and-See policy everywhere, the eternal disaffection 
of enough Irishmen to make Home Rule unthinkable in peace or 
war, the efficiency of the British Army whenever soldiers have 
a decent chance—Sir John Maxwell has provided the distressful 
country with its only gleam of decent administration during the 
past ten years—the gallantry and resource with which our fight- 
ing men habitually face the most disagreeable and unexpected 
developments. We mourn over every murdered Sherwood 
Forester and every other soldier and policeman who fell before 
these criminal lunatics, whose wnrebuked glorification by one of 
their sympathisers in the House of Commons has shocked the men 
at the Front, who are not astonished at anything done or undone 
by Mr. Asquith, but are amazed at the Speaker’s supineness to- 
wards Mr. Dillon’s horrible speech.* This Irish incident demon- 
strates afresh the incorrigibility of Party politicians and Truce 
politicians, who return to their vomit on all possible and 
impossible occasions. We trust that Ulster, as almost the only 
solid and reliable element in Ireland, will withstand cajolery as 
firmly as it resisted coercion. If Sinn Feinism be any argument for 
Home Rule there was never any argument against anything. 


As we go to press public feeling is rising against the Coalition in 
general and the callous cynic at the head of it in particular on 
the subject of prisoners of war, upon whose 
French saa : : ; 
ecnenie villamous treatment Lincoln Pitt Asquith never 
condescends to say a word, though he is volumi- 
nous on any topic affecting his own position. Out of sight out of 
mind with the Premier. The French Government never forget 
French prisoners of war, and regard it as a sacred duty to 
protect them against the foul fiends in whose clutches they are. 
It is with the utmost difficulty that Downing Street can be 
gingered up into any semblance of interest in the fate of British 
victims of Kultur. No page of Asquithiation is blacker than 
this cold-blooded indifference of professional humanitarianism. 
* It is not murderers who are being executed; it is insurgents who have fought a 
clean fight, a brave fight, however misguided, and it wotld be a damned good thing 
for you if your soldiers were able to put up as good a fight as did these men in 
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AN IMPERIAL INTERVIEW 


THE assiduity of the German Emperor in “nobbling” any 
foreigner of importance or influence who might be persuaded to 
play Germany’s game in his own country is a matter of notoriety. 
Nor can it be denied that Wilhelm II has been remarkably success- 
ful with Anglo-Saxons, whose besetting sin renders them easy 
victims of any plausible potentate. He secured a wonderful 
“bag” of Englishmen and Americans, including here and there 
a distinguished dupe who might have been expected to know 
better. British diplomats, even Ambassadors, Ministers, journal- 
ists, administrators, Empire builders such as Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
went down before him like so many ninepins and thereafter 
became practically useless to their own communities on the main 
issue of our generation. 

His Imperial Majesty specialized in Americans, particularly 
plutocrats, and is entitled to boast that in ten minutes he can 
hypnotize almost any citizen of the great Republic and make 
“a good German ” of him. He is equally successful with Inter- 
national Jews, not that much effort is needed, because every 
International Jew starts by appointing himself an agent for the 
Fatherland, wherever he may live, as Great Britain has learnt 
to her cost and as the Americans will one day learn should they 
ever find themselves in conflict with “ my spiritual home.” 

This is not to say that all Jews are disloyal to the land of 
their domicile, because the truly national Jews are just as good 
Britons as any of us, as has been proved a hundred times duri 
the present war. For some mysterious incalculable reason the 
Jewish Press repels all reflections upon Jnternational Jews, though 
every Jewish patriot should welcome the distinction. It may 
be that many Jewish financiers and journalists now masquerading 
as British, who have taken the precaution of naturalizing them- 
selves, are more international than national, and consequently 
in challenging the Internationals we are challenging them. If 
the cap fits let them wear it.* 


* The following from last week’s John Bull: 

“‘ Whatever was the Editor of the National Review thinking of when he permitted 
the writer of ‘ Episodes of the Month,’ in a recent issue, to fling wholesale insult at 
the Jewish race? He tells us that the ‘ International Jew, wherever he may live, iS 
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Students of Anglo-German relations yesterday and to-day 
will agree with me that next to Germany the German Jews remain 
our greatest peril. National Reviewers have no racial or religious 
prejudice against Jews qua Jews, but they cannot help regarding 
with suspicion the cosmopolitan type, who are very far from being 
the most faithful attendants at the synagogues. These laboured 
ceaselessly for our deadly enemies throughout the critical years 
during which the Potsdam plot was incubating. Our hyphenated 
financiers from outre mer were hand-in-glove with their proto- 
types in Germany and were perpetually backwards and forwards 
between Berlin and London, while the German Gwinners, Speyers, 
Ballins, etc., were frequent trotting over here. Do our Hyphen- 
ates seriously pretend that they were in the dark as to what 
was in the wind? Is their case that they were perfect fools, 
completely bamboozled like any Pacifist politician? If so they 
are not much use to this nation and the sooner they return to 
the various countries they came from the better for us. On 
the most charitable assumption they are dangerous advisers in 
Downing Street and have little claim to dictate British policy. 

But no one regards them as fools. Then how can we trust 
them? They must have known that Germany was preparing 
for war and meant war, that nothing but force majeure could 
turn her from her purpose. Nevertheless our International Jews, 
with scarcely an exception, threw their entire influence on the 
side of the Disarmament Party here ; although springing, as many 
of them did, from a “ nation in arms,” they had not the pretext 
of those sentimental prejudices which paralysed our politicians. 
But they did worse, because even if it be admitted that they 
misread German policy, like Lord Haldane, and believed in the 
Emperor’s pacific professions—which I find it impossible to 
believe, as their kind were among the most bellicose of 
Berliners—how explain away the fact that, when during the 
end of July 1914 Wilhelm II finally threw off his false and 
hypocritical mask and forced ultimatums upon Paris, Petrograd, 
and elsewhere, our Hyphenates, mobilized as one man, descended 
upon Downing Street, demanding that the British Government 
hoist the White Flag of a shameless neutrality ? 


a German at heart, always awaiting the call of the King of Prussia,’ and that ‘ the 
defeat of Germany by Russia would be regarded by him as a much greater disaster 
for International Jewry, which is all he cares about, than the defeat of Great Britain 
by Germany’! A nice return for the splendid valour of the Jews who have fought 
—and bled and died—for us at the Front!” 

Thank you, John! But who takes the National Review and what it says about our 
people seriously ? We don’t. We know our Maxse. (The Jewish World, May 3, 
1916.) 
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It was not only the Mushrooms—naturalized the other day— 
who thus disgraced themselves, but multi-millionaires, whose 
families had been settled in this country for several generations 
and who regarded themselves as at least as English as the English. 
Nevertheless when the crisis came and the fate of Europe trembled 
in the balance, they ranged themselves to a man with the Huns 
and voted for Kultur against civilization. The whole story will 
one day be told and we shall more than ever appreciate the force 
of Sir John Simon’s recent dictum, “ Once a German always a 
German.” 

Had our Hyphenates carried the day France would have been 
dismembered, la ville lumiére burnt to the ground, and the Mailed 
Fist installed at Calais. And yet we are told that we are hyper- 
suspicious in suspecting “ Britons ” who promoted these horrors, 
and are now endeavouring to atone or to hocus by the policy of 
the open cheque-book. At this very moment our Hyphenates 
are simply biding their time awaiting the moment when Potsdam 
commands them to emerge from their palaces in Park Lane and 
elsewhere, and engineer a patched-up peace—a temporary truce— 
an armistice, at the close of which the beloved Fatherland would 
be able to resume the Frightful Adventure with greater certainty 
of success. 

How has the German Emperor acquired his power over foreign 
financiers? By what blandishments has he bedevilled them ? 
He is one of the most ignorant men in Europe, never concealing 
his contempt for any one with whom he may be conversing, 
putting forward the most puerile arguments and misrepresenta- 
tions. Most of us have heard the substance of some of these 
Imperial conversations, and have marvelled at the rubbish which 
Wilhelm II has permitted himself to talk; but rarely does an 
authentic record of any of these interviews reach the public. 

Thanks to the good offices of a friend I am permitted to 
reproduce a Memorandum of a conversation between His Imperial 
Majesty and the late Mr. Alfred Beit ten years ago. The observa- 
tions on our treacherous Hyphenates needless to say do not 
apply to Mr. Alfred Beit, one of the very few plutocrats of German 
origin who could be trusted where British interests were con- 
cerned. The Emperor made continual efforts to “nobble” Mr. 
Beit, who combined with financial genius, simplicity and sincerity, 
which saved him from snobbishness, which is the ruin of so many. 
I remember meeting him after one of these visits to Germany 
where the usual dead-set had been made at him. It was at the 
crisis of the Russo-Japanese War. So when he observed that 
the Japanese were “‘ getting too big for their boots” and it might 
be as well “ if we closed the London money market against them,” 
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I recognized Potsdam as the prompter of this suggestion and 
answered : “ Don’t you think, Mr. Beit, if we played our Japanese 
Allies false we should hear within a week that Germany was try- 
ing to form an offensive and defensive alliance with Japan at 
our expense?” He replied, “I never thought of that. I believe 
you are right.” Mr. Beit was almost the only man who has 
crossed the North Sea with a deep admiration for the British 
Empire whose effective consolidation was one of his keenest 
aspirations. Among many other efforts to Haldaneize him was 
the conversation narrated in the accompanying Memorandum, 
which I have the writer’s permission to publish. It is interesting 
for several reasons, as evidence of the Emperor’s ceaseless assiduity, 
as also of his singular superficiality concerning the relations of 
other countries, which has dogged him through life and is one 
of the causes of the present war. 
L. J. M. 


MEMORANDUM 
January 18, 1906 


By request, I called yesterday on Mr. Beit, whom I know 
very slightly. He wished to speak to me about his audience at 
Potsdam. 

Last year Mr. Beit presented to the Berlin Gallery a very 
fine picture by Vandyke, as a mark of gratitude for the kindness 
which had been shown him by the Director of the Berlin Museum. 
Matters in connexion with this presentation were the primary 
object of the audience with the German Emperor. 

After these matters had been disposed of the Emperor spoke 
very freely to Mr. Beit on the political situation. He complained 
bitterly of the Press. He said that the French, Belgian, and even 
the American Press were bribed with English money. He told 
Mr. Beit that he was informed by a friend in Paris (he evidently 
meant an agent) that England had lately paid 300,000 francs 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Beit asked him if he thought that the English Government 
was doing this. He said no, it was done by private people but 
the Government knew about it. He wanted to come to a friendly 
understanding with France about Morocco, and he said that this 
would be done and that all points were agreed upon. 

He added that there would be no war with France unless 
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England should continue to incite and upset France’s good judg- 
ment, but he repeated that there would be no war. At the same 
time he knew that England wished for war—not the King—not 
the Ministry, but some very influential people like Sir John 
Fisher. He said that Sir John Fisher thought that because the 
Fleet was in perfect order and more powerful than the German 
fleet, it was the moment to provoke war. 

Mr. Beit told the Emperor that he had seen Sir John Fisher 
in Carlsbad, and that although Sir John did not conceal that 
the Fleet was ready for any emergency, he had not used language 
like that imputed to him. 

The Emperor replied: “ He thinks it is the time for an attack, 
and I don’t blame him. It is quite human; I can quite under- 
stand it, but we are also prepared, and if it comes to a war, it 
depends on the weight you carry into action, namely, a good 
conscience, and I have that.” 

He was annoyed with Lansdowne’s offer of assistance to 
France while he was trying to come to friendly terms. Mr. Beit 
remarked that surely the landing of a hundred thousand men in 
Schleswig-Holstein was ridiculous, and that no Government could 
have made that suggestion. He replied that a hundred thousand 
men could easily be landed, and he said that the English Navy 
reconnoitred the coast of Denmark with this object during the 
cruise of the British Fleet. Of course it would be for him to 
deal with the hundred thousand men when they had landed. He 
said that he had no objection to the Entente Cordiale, but England 
should not object to his having his Entente too. Whilst the 
Russian-French Alliance was in existence he had the best Entente 
with Russia. He could not object to the Morocco Treaty, that 
was a matter for England and France, and, he added: “ They 
certainly might have communicated it to me, but I can’t prevent 
people being rude. I waited for a year, but when France acted 
as if the Treaty bound other nations also, I, too, was forced to 
act. I have no doubt everything will be arranged if England 
does not incite France.” 

He said that by the Morocco Treaty England got Egypt and 
Newfoundland, and France a nest of international difficulties in 
return. Mr. Beit told him that the bad feeling dated back to 
the Boer War. He said that is ten years ago, meaning no doubt 
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the time of the Raid, and that France then was very much more 
bitter. At that time he was approached twice by France and 
Russia to invade England, but he declined and wired to the 
Queen, and was thanked for his efforts. 

Mr. Beit made it clear to him that if the Morocco Conference 
did not turn out satisfactorily, England was bound to assist 
France, and this the Emperor quite understood, but he again 
repeated that everything would be settled amicably with France 
about Morocco if England would not interfere. 

Mr. Beit told the Emperor that whilst in Germany it was a 
general talk that England wanted to make war on Germany, the 
people in England thought it was the Emperor who wished for 
war. He quickly replied that for eighteen years he had done 
his best to preserve peace, and it was ridiculous that he should 
now be thought to want war, and especially on account of a 
matter like Morocco. 

When talking of the attacks by the English Press, the Emperor 
remarked that when Mr. Roosevelt tried to arrange peace between 
Russia and Japan, the whole of the English Press accused him 
(the Emperor) of inciting the Tsar not to make peace, but that 
when Roosevelt cabled home, thanking the Emperor for his assist- 
ance, not one paper had the decency to withdraw its former 
attacks. 

Speaking of the English Ambassador in France (Sir F. L. 
Bertie), he contended that he was most rude to the German 
Ambassador. Meeting him in July at a private party, before 
other people he began to talk about the Morocco business, and 
said to him: “ You won’t and shan’t have this conference.” 

The Emperor said it was so bad that Prince Radolin would 
have been justified in challenging him to a duel, but he restrained 
himself and prevented a rupture at that time. 

Mr. Beit asked the Emperor whether an exceptional position 
would not be granted to France, especially as to police. He 
replied: ‘“‘ Yes, on the Algerian frontier, but nowhere else. I 
will not have a second Tunis.” 


Av _ ba 


THE RECONCILIATION 


OR, EARLY DAYS OF THE WAR IN A SMALL 
VILLAGE SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE 


“Is not that a beautiful sight?” said my host, looking with 
complacency, as he spoke, at the workmen who were raising and 
lowering the newly repaired drawbridge. ‘I have long wished 
to have this work done,” he continued, ‘‘ and now, should a war 
break out, I can immediately raise it, and bonsoir la compagnie,” 
saying which he waved his hands in the direction of the neat 
village, which lay with its church spire rising behind the walls 
of the old castle. 

From where we sat under the old sycamore-tree, we could 
see the busy life going on in the medieval courtyard, enclosed 
as it was by the crenellated walls. In the distance a groom was 
rubbing down the horses, who stamped the ground under the 
ordeal, while another was drawing pail after pail of water from 
the moat, where in the old days the boat, ready for flight, had 
lain; with energy he drenched the carriage, the swish of the 
water and the clank of his wooden shoes reaching us where we 
sat. The chip, chip of the mason could also be heard as he carved 
the stone to repair the ravages of time, while the major-domo 
walked erect and dignified towards the pavillon or out-building 
on the left, with its coloured roof, where the good Burgundy wine 
was kept. Now and then we caught a glimpse of the cook coming 
out of her kitchen to shriek a request or hurl an anathema at 
some unseen miscreant, filling the air with her complaint. In 
spite of these interruptions, the scene was peaceful in the extreme, 
lulled as our senses were by the rippling noise of the falling stream 
coming from the hills that kept the moat supplied with water. 

“A war!” I exclaimed, watching the shadows deepen behind 
the old castle that had seen so many generations pass on to their 
eternal rest. “A war! Why they are things of the past. We 
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will continue to talk of the possibilities and probabilities of a war 
for some time to come yet, just as one talks to children of croque- 
mitaines to keep them quiet, but we have grown too big and too 
wise to be frightened by the words. No... no more than we 
will ever again drive on these roads in the big Roman chariots. 
They and wars have been raised to the honours of legends.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said my host, “but all the same 
I am glad that that barrier can be raised between the enemy and 
me,” and again he nodded in the direction where the evening 
breeze brought us the hum of voices as we sat. 

He spoke bitterly, for there was no love lost between him and 
the folk down there. The spirit of the age had by degrees crept 
amongst them, rendering them proud, insolent even, making them 
forget the length of years that had passed between, of comrade- 
ship and sympathy. They now demanded of their chatelain what 
they considered their due, while he, as tenacious as they of his 
privileges, haughtily refused to be coerced, when he might have 
yielded to persuasion. Gradually he found that his name had 
been left out of the electors’ list. Instead of being the maire as 
in the past years, he was not even named conseiller municipal. 
His bitterest foe had taken his place as mavzre, and thus the link 
that had bound him and his with the village was broken. After 
this, the rift widened. The Socialist butcher and the Radical 
candlemaker of the place managed, or mismanaged, the affairs 
of the little commune, while he sulked in his old castle and walked 
past the Mairie with head bent down neither looking to the right 
nor to the left. As he went over these grievances on that balmy 
July evening, I vaguely listened, gazing at the reflection of the 
deeply coloured walls on the smooth surface of the moat, my 
mind going back to the past centuries, peopling the battlements 
with their watchers, making way for the lady of the day, as she 
walked round them, her eyes mayhap searching the horizon, 
while she wondered why her lord tarried so late, perhaps un- 
consciously seeing the flocks as they were being hustled over the 
bridge through the big gate, to be out of the reach of marauders 
that were so prevalent in those days. 

** How much better the world used to be,” said I after some 
time, still seeing my “ vision” rushing into the courtyard, while 
the warders watched from above. 
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“What do you mean ? ” asked Monsieur Chancel, puzzled. 

“I mean the days in which we. had plain, straightforward 
warfare, uncomplicated by modern invention, and you could feel 
safe and secure when the bridge was drawn up and your own 
men were peeping out of their embrasures, and knew that their 
provision of bows and arrows was ready to hurl at any intruder. 
Why ! now you would be in as much danger as any of the poorest 
cottagers down there from a modern 75, even in your strong- 
looking castle. And as to your drawbridge, it would simply be 
made into splinters first and then into matches.” 

This idea seemed to be most displeasing to my host, and, 
strange to say, quite new. He remained silent for some time. 

“Bah!” at last he rejoined, rising as if to shake away my 
last unpleasant suggestion. “We escaped war in 1912, and if 
then, there is no reason why we should ever have one. The 
Balkans were a real danger. As to Alsace ... why . . . it must 
resign itself to the inevitable.” 

At that moment the dressing-bell sounded, and we sauntered 
into the castle, passing the different workmen as they stopped 
their work for the day. 

I had left hot stuffy Paris panting for fresh air and freedom 
from the trammels of town life. My plans for the summer had 
Switzerland for their goal, staying with these friends of mine on 
my way thither, in order to admire the marvellous restorations 
that were making antiquarians travel so many miles to see. 

After dinner my host and hostess and I returned once more 
to our favourite seat on the bench in front of the big gate. The 
evening was sultry, conversation an exertion. Silently we watched 
the lights in the various windows as they gleamed and then were 
put out as so many meteors whose work was over, until the whole 
of the building stood out dark against the sky, all except the 
lamp before the sanctuary of the chapel, whose tiny light was 
reflected in the dark moat. Once more our thoughts turned on 
war and its evils that had been so happily banished from our 
civilized life. This part of the country had suffered much in the 
1870 war. The Germans had overrun it, and levied high ransoms 
on the unfortunate citizens. I was never tired of hearing my 
hostess relate how her father and their old cook had so narrowly 
escaped being shot by the Germans, who found guns hidden in 
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the courtyard, left there by some francs-tireurs in full flight. 
Without more ado they had immediately seized her father, 
placed him against the wall and told him to prepare to die. See- 
ing this, the cook, an Alsatian, poured forth volumes of abuse 
at the crowd, and in a twinkle she also was placed against the 
wall near to her master. Nothing daunted, she now broke out 
into German, lest they should not understand her French. On 
hearing this, the officer in command gave a signal to pause in the 
operation, evidently fearing that they were going to commit the 
crime of slaying a Teutonic citizen. Fortunately for every one, 
a general, high in authority, entered the courtyard, who at once 
recognized the condemned man, with whom he had had pleasant 
dealings in connexion with the Red Cross at Dijon. Monsieur 
Dreuz was allowed to explain that he had nothing to do with the 
hiding of the guns, and, in fact, was unaware of their presence. 
Every one shook hands, even the cook, who was praised for having 
such a good German accent. No... history would never have 
to repeat such acts of cruelty. Germany had employed the 
indemnity paid by France in improving the minds of her subjects 
and raising her “ Kultur” to too high a pitch for these things 
to be possible again. Satisfied with this conclusion we bade 
each other good night, thanking Heaven that we had had the 
good fortune to come into the world when it had learnt to be so 
wise and enlightened that wars were as prehistoric as the great 
mammoth. 

The church bell calling the few old women and children to 
Mass was tinkling when I woke next morning. Madame Chancel 
never missed answering this appeal, but I, having the privilege 
of my recent fatigues, simply turned in bed, undecided whether 
it was worth while attempting to court Morpheus again. 

A thundering knock at my door settled the question for me. 
“Come in,” said I, rising, wondering what these country manners 
could mean on the part of a servant I had thought better trained 
than this one appeared to be. 

“Austria has sent an ultimatum of twenty-four hours to 
Serbia,” said a strong man’s voice, that betrayed the emotion he 
felt and explained the loud knocking that had so startled me. 

“Well! What of that ?” said I, undisturbed. 

“Tt means war,” said the strong voice behind the door. 
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“Bah!” saidI. “ Did we not settle last night that there could 
never be a war again ?” 

Alas! as we all now know, there was to be a war, one such 
as the history of the world has not shown us, for in a few days 
we knew that the hour had struck for France, so long expected 
by some, pooh-poohed by others. 

After a few days of breathless expectation, of longing to be 
where news could be heard, the muffled sound of the village 
drummer aroused our curiosity. All rushed to listen to what he 
had to say. It was to proclaim the mobilization of all French 
citizens of fighting age to help to defend her frontiers. As yet 
no definite news had reached that small village. The workmen 
in the yard talked in subdued voices amongst themselves, and 
although the weather was suffocatingly hot, none of us sought the 
cool shade of the adjoining woods. Much as animals congregate 
together before the coming storm, we loitered round and about 
the courtyard, near the human centre, glad at any time to hear 
the latest news that might have reached the village. It was on 
one of these sultry afternoons, when the very wings of the butterfly 
seem wearied and oppressed by the heat, the birds hushing their 
song, that the sharp tinkle of the telephone suddenly roused us 
in our several corners. 

“* Jean-Baptiste,” called out Madame Chancel from her room, 
where the telephone was, “ you are called up; your papers are 
at your house.” 

I shall never forget that minute when the first visible sign 
that there was to be another war came to us. Without one word, 
without one murmur, Jean-Baptiste gathered together his tools, 
leisurely he put on his jacket, and then searched in his provision- 
basket for the flask of wine. When he had taken a long pull at 
the bottle to give himself courage to do what he knew lay before 
him, hoisting his tools over his shoulders, “ Au revoir,” he said, 
holding out his hand to the group around him. “ Adieu if I do 
not return.” Silently we watched him disappear under the heavy 
gateway, each of us a lump in the throat. 

“What are you doing?” I asked after a moment, seeing 
Benjamin, the beadle’s son, also gathering up his tools. 

“T, too, am sure to be called up,” he said quietly, “and I 
may as well spend the remaining hours with my mother,” and 
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soon he also disappeared over the drawbridge, tramping away 
towards the village. 

That evening a strange silence hovered over the village. The 
breeze brought us no echo of mirth as we sat under the sycamore- 
tree. The women were hastily preparing the few things needed 
for a soldier’s baggage, and perhaps slipping inside the waistcoat 
pocket the forgotten médaille that was to protect him from harm. 
They had for long been assured that there was no God, but in 
the hour of danger they remembered that in their early youth 
they had been told He was strong to save. While the wife worked, 
the husband watched the baby that crowed, happy at being in 
such luck as to have this long romp with his father. Sixty of 
the youth of that small village somewhere in France left next 
morning. Real or feigned, they were now in high spirits and very 
noisy. Morning had brought the hope of a speedy return after 
a series of stirring adventures, and a glorious victory that would 
show that France had not lost her old martial spirit. 

Then began for us who remained the strangest, weirdest eleven 
days I ever hope to spend. All communication with the outer 
world was by this time entirely stopped: no more passenger 
trains, no letters, no telegraph, no telephone—nothing but the 
continuous passing of trains filled with troops. Night and day 
we could hear them. Where were they bound for? Of course 
it must be to the Vosges. To that Alsace that had despaired of 
this day ever arriving. But as yet, officially we knew nothing, 
only rumours, of which we had plenty to choose from. By degrees 
all the men in the place had been called up—the coachmen 
and grooms, the keepers. In the yard a few old masons and 
builders alone remained, who gave a hand to the patron to tend 
the horses. 

We now had humbly to ask for a pass from the mare or his 
lieutenant to allow us to go to the nearest town to do any shopping, 
in fact to go anywhere out of our tiny corner, and even with that 
talisman, if we did not take care, a soldier would spring out on 
us, rifle pointed, and ask our names, which he knew as well 
as we did. It was part of his discipline. Days passed and we 
were gradually becoming accustomed to this state of concentrated 
interest when one fine morning we saw a soldier cyclist come into 
the now silent courtyard. 
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“Your horses are commandeered. They must be at —— by 
twelve o’clock,” he shouted breathlessly. 

In a few minutes we were surrounding him, while my host 
went himself to get him some of his best Burgundy. 

“ Well, what of the war ?” we cried eagerly. “Is it declared? 
Has it begun? And where?” 

“Oh yes,” he said when he had drained the tumbler of wine 
to the dregs and heaved a sigh to show his appreciation of its 
quality, “cela tape la-bas,” pointing with his thumb towards the 
Vosges, and with this he mounted his cycle, whisked round, and 
disappeared. 

Such was the manner in which we learned that France was 
at war with her old enemy Germany. By twelve o’clock the only 
means we had left of communicating with the outer world was 
an old but still sturdy pony and two cart-horses, also too old to 
be of any use to the military authorities. After this there seemed 
to come a pause in our life. We knew that war was going on 
not very far from us, but that was all: sometimes the burr of 
an aeroplane heading towards the Vosges would fly over us, 
indicating the direction of the battle-field. The railway continued 
to be taken up for the troops. At last we did receive a few letters 
and newspapers, but wise indeed he who could gather much con- 
solation from the complicated bulletins therein. Groups of women, 
baby in arms, would stand round those posted on the Mairie 
notice-board, the old men relating their experiences of that black 
year of *70. 

“You must not grieve like that,” I said to Madeleine, the 
pretty fermiére, seeing the tears roll down her cheeks as she 
followed her cows to the fields. “ We will all help you with the 
work.” 

“Oh, madame!” she sobbed out, “it is not for the work 
I am afraid, but for my husband.” 

My host now went regularly every morning to help the old 
men and women in the work of the harvest. He who was not 
much given to hard work would be out by half-past six with 
the two grey cart-horses, and once in the fields he mounted 
the mowing-machine and went up and down while the 
women followed, binding the heavy crop as they went. About 
eleven o’clock he came back, black as a chimney-sweep and 
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streaming from every pore. He did not return to the fields after 
déjewner but retired for a short siesta. Later, if you met him 
as he went about the chateau, he appeared mysterious and 
preoccupied. 

“Come here,” he said to me one afternoon, opening the door 
of the vast room that served him as bedroom and study. “ If 
you were told that there was some treasure in this room which 
you must find, how would you set to work to find it? Try to 
imagine that you have been set that task.” 

I went round and round the room, climbed to the high canopy 
over the bed, tried every chink in the panelling, nothing yielded 
to my pressure. I could find nothing. I told him so; he seemed 
pleased and relieved. 

“ Listen,” he said, lowering his voice. “I am waiting to hear 
the first news of defeat, and then I shall take out the pony as 
if for an ordinary shopping expedition to ——-. Once out of the 
village, I turn and take the direction of A——, and then fowette 
cocher! ... as hard as I can. When I get near A—— I shall 
unharness the beast, quietly turn her into the first field and leave 
her. The owner of the field will be very glad to find her and 
take care of her. After that I shall proceed on foot to the station 
and get into the first train that happens to pass. I can easily 
let my wife know where I am, and she can follow me in a few 
days. No one must know of my intentions.” 

“ But why all this?” I asked amazed. “ Why not stay on 
here ?” 

“They are a bad lot,” he said, nodding towards the village. 
“* At the first rumour of a defeat they will rush in here to pillage 
and murder. They are ripe for a second commune.” 

“ But surely they are not as bad as that,” I said. ‘“ And 
have you not the drawbridge and the strong walls to protect 
you? And besides all that, it is cowardly to desert your post 
like that. You will be obliged to come here when the war is 
over, and they will despise you for having been afraid.” 

But I spoke in vain. I saw that his mind was made up. I 
still hoped all would come right in the end. 

Late in the afternoon my hostess and I drove over to -— 
for some things needed by the cook. On the way there a grey 
motor rushed past our modest vehicle. 
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“Who is that?” I asked. “ And how is it that his motor 
has not been commandeered like all the others ? ” 

“That,” said Madame Chancel, “is my husband’s dearest 
foe. He is the butcher, and is at present doing work for the 
Government, collecting cattle, etc. He was named maire instead 
of Armand, whom he hates. In fact,’’ she continued, “if he 
could get hold of him in some quiet spot, he would bleed him 
like a pig!” 

“What!” I exclaimed aghast. ‘“‘The world cannot have 
become so wicked. Surely it is enough to have the Germans to 
fight, without Frenchmen slaughtering each other!” 

“ Alas!” said my hostess, “ agitators have been busy even 
in our small quiet village. I have no doubt there are faults on 
both sides. As it is, I cannot take the responsibility of advising 
Armand to stay on here should there be a series of reverses as 
we had in 70. J know it is as much as his life is worth to remain 
should history repeat itself. I do not fear for myself,’ she con- 
tinued, “and my duty is here, with my villagers, such as they 
are, and with my dead who sleep in the churchyard. But I will 
let him believe that I will follow him, and only tell him the truth 
when he is fairly away. I, who have never been parted from 
him, must make up my mind to this sacrifice.” 

My feelings can be more easily imagined than described. No 
more wars indeed! Here we were with a relentless foe at our 
gates, and with civil war looming in the event of defeat. 

The following morning brought us the news that the Germans 
had broken Belgium’s neutrality, and of the heroic resistance of 
that country. We now read the tiny bulletins aloud without 
daring to make any comment. Some days passed in constant 
expectation of news. We were, therefore, delighted to see an 
old friend of my host’s motor into the courtyard, for he came 
from one of the busy centres of the air defence, Dijon—the high 
road to the Vosges. He had an old relative in the neighbourhood 
for whose welfare he was anxious, but he did not forget his friends 
at the Chateau de ——. How eagerly we questioned and drank 
in every word he spoke. He had much to tell. Amongst others, 
of a priest who had stumbled rather than walked into his office 
(he was a lawyer) more dead than alive, barefooted, almost naked 
so torn his clothes, fainting from want of food. He was one of 
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twelve citizens of —— (I dare not yet mention the name of that 
place), who had been seized and condemned to death. Their 
crime: their acknowledged love for France and dislike to the 
invader. Eleven of them had been shot after a most summary 
trial, but when it came to his turn there seemed to be some flaw 
in the condemnation and it was decided by his captors that he 
must undergo a second trial. In order to reach the place where 
the judges sat, he was tied to the tail of one of the horses the 
soldiers rode, and in this way dragged through the town. Amongst 
the judges were a Protestant pastor and a Roman Catholic priest 
(Germans of course). The disputed point was, had he deserved 
death for saying Mass for the French soldiers? Strange to relate 
the Roman Catholic priest voted for his death. The casting-vote 
lay with the pastor, who gave it as his opinion that after all a 
priest was bound to say Mass, be his congregation French or 
German. Upon which he was literally thrown out of the building 
and told to run. How he had reached Dijon on foot he could 
not tell, so great the strain the poor man had gone through. 

A few days after this we went to a field near to help to gather 
the plums. The branches of the trees were bowed down with 
the weight of the fruit, which fell in showers when shaken. While 
working we ate some of the luscious fruit warmed by the after- 
noon sun, and for the time being almost forgot the war and our 
fears, as laughing we went from the purple to the red, but always 
came back to the golden mirabelle. By and by the sound of 
the beating of the drum in the village caused us to stop in our 
pleasant occupation and we paused to listen, straining our ears 
to hear what news it could be announcing, but it was too far 
away, sO we resumed once more our fruit-gathering. 

“What news was the old drummer calling out ?”’ asked my 
host of a little girl who was coming from the village. 

“It was to say that the wheat had to be cut without delay,” 
shouted the maiden in a high treble, in order that her voice might 
reach us. 

“That means that the stranger is within our land,” said 
Monsieur Chancel, at once grave, looking at me with a significant 
nod. 

We laughed no more after this, but retraced our steps towards 
the chateau. The hour was now approaching when the second 
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daily bulletin would be posted on the Maire board. I was 
anxious to go and read it, to ascertain the truth of the child’s 
statement about the wheat crop. I was, therefore, soon amongst 
the knots of old men and women who were standing in front of 
the badly written paper. It was couched much in the usual 
manner: an artillery duel here, a bombardment there, a repulse 
somewhere else. Then in a short line to itself I read: “The 
Germans have crossed the Serre.” This piece of news did not 
convey much to me, so [ turned to saunter back. An old woman, 
with whom I often had a talk, joined me and we discussed the 
bulletin which I had thought so uninteresting. 

“Yes, it is bad,” she said slowly. “I remember 70, and 
they have not grown better since that cursed year.” As she 
spoke she half turned towards the village we had left behind. 
Her teeth were set as we walked in silence, until we came to the 
quiet piece of road that leads to the avenue. Then she came 
still nearer to me. ‘“ Do not let him stay on there,’ she said, 
pointing to the chateau. “ There are those who are waiting for 
an opportunity to do for him.” 

“Not possible!’ I exclaimed, horrified to hear this from one 
of the villagers themselves. 

“Yes,” she said in a low husky voice, and once more closed 
her lips. 

At the gate we parted, she giving a last nod towards the 
chateau as she turned to go her way. I felt very sad. Until 
this warning, no real fear of danger to my host had really reached 
my brain. I had only taken it in superficially, but now my 
whole being seemed steeped with a sickening sense of woe. I 
felt as if my feet could no longer carry me, so weighted did I 
feel in the space of the last ten minutes. The length of the 
avenue seemed interminable. My host came to meet me. 

“ Anything new ?” he asked as soon as he was within hailing 
distance. 

“Oh no,” I said, trying to render my voice as indifferent as 
possible, but still thinking of the old woman’s words. “ The 
usual artillery duel, the evening bombardment, etc. etc. That 
is all; one knows them by heart, and one also knows that they 
are sent to all the communes to hide the truth.” 

“ Nothing more ? ” he inquired, as if disappointed. 
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“No,” I replied, still trying to look indifferent. “Oh yes, 
by the way, I forgot. The Germans have crossed the Serre.” 

“ The Serre ! ” he exclaimed, seizing my arm. “TheSerre... 
have crossed the Serre. . .?” 

“Yes,” I said, astonished at his violence. ‘“‘ Where is 
that ?” 

“Why, that is in my place. The Germans are in France, 
I tell you,” he roared. “In my place near Amiens,” and then 
I remembered that he owned much land in the north. 

The big chateau bell now no longer rang to call us to meals, 
this for fear of angering the mauvaises tétes in the village. There- 
fore silently we went down and partook of dinner on this evening, 
I thinking of the old woman’s words, wondering whether I ought 
to repeat them to my hostess. When dinner was over, husband 
and wife disappeared into their rooms. I knew they were making 
plans for the future, and how best to baffle the villagers. 

In the days when we had dreamt that wars were things of 
the past (how long ago this seemed now !) we did not meet before 
déjeuner. My host at that time generally sauntered down to 
meet the postman, and after that to have a chat with his keepers, 
etc. My hostess, after Mass and coffee, would take a survey of 
her domain, scolding this one, giving her orders to another, and 
so on, while I remained in my room, out of the way, reading and 
writing until the first bell for déjewner sounded. But now every- 
thing being changed, I could not rest alone, but went down as 
soon as I was dressed, in quest of news and companionship. The 
morning after my talk with the old woman, the first person I 
met was my hostess, her face drawn, her eyes plainly showing 
she had not slept. 

“‘ Armand,” she said, ‘“‘ has gone to help the farmer Joubert 
to cut his wheat. He sent a petition early this morning asking 
him to do so. I am glad he was able to help him. He is a real 
friend,” she added, looking up in my face. 

“Surely even the worst mauwvaises tétes must feel grateful to 
a chatelain who helps personally in that manner,” I said in answer 
to her look. ‘‘ They must recognize that they have been unjust 
and misjudged your husband.” 

“‘ They are different from any one else,” she answered sadly ; 
“and when they owe any one a grudge, it is to the death.” 
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“How terrible,” said I, thinking of what my old woman 
had said, as yet unwilling to add to the depression of my 
friend. 

“ That is for monsieur,” said a small voice beside us, handing 
a letter. 

“How strange,” said Madame Chancel, taking the letter and 
looking at the envelope. “It is from the Maire. What can 
they be writing to Armand about? I do hope they are not 
going to be troublesome again. It might hasten matters,’ she 
added, lowering her voice. 

Letter in hand she went to meet her husband and I with her, 
so curious were we to hear what those unruly rulers of —— had 
to say to one whom they chose to consider as their deadliest 
enemy. We soon saw his tall form walking beside his horses. 
As usual when returning from these expeditions, he was dirty 
and hot, for the sun was at its height. I took the horses from 
him to allow him the freedom to open the letter, for he appeared 
as astonished as we at the seal and equally eager to learn its 
contents. 

“ Parole!” he exclaimed when he had glanced at it. “ What 
do you think? I am invited to attend a meeting that is to be 
held at the Mazrie to-night at seven o'clock.” 

I must omit his final expression. It was not complimentary 
to the consetl municipal of ——. 

“ But you will go,” pleaded his wife. 

“Not I,” he said, taking the reins once more and moving on. 
“ Some dirty trick, I have no doubt.” 

“ But you must go,” I said in despair. 

To make a long story short, we did succeed in persuading him 
to attend the meeting, accompanied, however, by Pyrame, a 
savage sheep-dog that ever walked behind him, and as an extra 
protection he took in the inside pocket of his coat a revolver, 
also a trusted friend of his. Anxiously we watched for his return. 
It seemed to us that it was a very long meeting. Was it a recon- 
ciliation, or was the war to continue @ outrance? He came at 
last. His face was white and betrayed strong emotion; sitting 
down he remained silent for some minutes, looking at the floor 
before him. 

“ Well,” said his wife at last, “do tell us what happened.” 
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Monsieur Chancel rose, and stood with his back against the 
huge open fireplace. 

“When I entered,” he said in a strange husky voice, “I 
found them all standing in a row, apparently waiting for me. 
The maire came forward and held out his hand... and... 
think of it, Marguerite .. . I took it... .I took Pouilleux’s 
hand,” he repeated. “Then all held out their hands to me. 
After this we sat down and discussed the situation. . .. The 
Germans are on their way to Paris. . . .” 

There was a pause. How could we speak after this brief 
statement. Monsieur Chancel went back to his seat. 

“ Armand,” said Madame Chancel in a low voice, “‘ you must 
not give way to despair. France will rally. Her fighting powers, 
her élan, are not dead. She has only been taken by surprise.” 

“Dead!” exclaimed her husband warmly, striking the arm 
of his arm-chair. “ Allons donc! France’s spirit can never 
die.” 

“ Armand,” whispered his wife, going close to him and leaning 
over him. ‘ You will not go now, leave this... andme... .” 

“No,” said her husband. “ We agreed that from to-day there 
were no longer any politics or parties—only France and French- 
men standing shoulder to shoulder, until the soil is free from the 
foe that has set its heel on our childhood’s inheritance. I said 
that you would go to-morrow to help to keep the infants while 
the mothers went to work in the fields,” he added briefly, taking 
his wife’s hand. 

Such was the beginning of that wnion sacrée that has united 
all Frenchmen with one object—of facing the common enemy, 
determined to fight him to the bitter end. 

J. DE Luz 


“THE WEEK OF TRAGEDY ” 


[Amone the most striking books yet produced by the war is the 
searching study of German policy by Baron Beyens, the Belgian 
Minister to Berlin, before and during the diplomatic crisis of 1914. 
He had a profound appreciation of German policy and was one 
of the shrewdest judges of German character among foreign 
diplomats. It was originally published in French and was 
universally recognized as a contribution to our inside knowledge 
of events only second in importance to the various official publica- 
tions of the belligerent countries—and in some respects more 
important because more intimate. It makes the war intelligible 
to every one not wilfully blind, and will be found as useful to 
the historian as the disclosures of the French Yellow Book, which 
took us behind the scenes and showed us the real Germany as 
opposed to the various myths perambulated abroad by the local 
Potsdam parties. 

Baron Beyens’s book has now been translated and published 
in English (Germany Before the War, by the Belgian Minister in 
Berlin; Thomas Nelson and Sons, 3s. 6d. net). In order to 
interest our readers in a volume which stands out amid 
ephemeral war literature, we sought leave from the publishers 
to reproduce one chapter in the National Review, which they have 
courteously granted. “The Week of Tragedy,” containing a 
detailed description of the terrible crisis of July-August 1914, 
is typical of the book, which does not contain a dull or irrelevant 
page. Its readers will understand why we are at war and need 
waste no further time upon futile speculation. The civilized 
world is at death-grips simply and solely because the German 
Emperor insisted to the point of refusing to give peace the 
ghost of a chance. We find it difficult to believe in the light 
of subsequent events that Germany was ever seriously afraid of 
Russia, who was a convenient bogey paraded for the beguilement 
of neutrals and to stampede the German masses at the psycho- 
logical moment. Wilhelm II made war to consolidate his dynasty, 
to extend his dominions, to increase German power, wealth, and 
prestige. He was “the man of destiny” whose hour had 
come. He was the arch-villain of the piece.—Editor, NaTionaL 
REVIEW. ] 
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Tue Archduke Francis Ferdinand will go down to posterity 
without having yielded up his secret. Great political designs 
have been ascribed to him, mainly on the strength of his friend- 
ship with William II. What do we really know about him ? 
That he was strong-willed and obstinate, very Clerical, very 
Austrian, disliking the Hungarians to such an extent that he 
kept their statesmen at arm’s-length, and having no love for 
Italy. He has been credited with sympathies towards the Slav 
elements of the Empire; it has been asserted that he dreamt 
of setting up, in place of the dual monarchy, a “ triune ” State, 
in which the third factor would have been made up for the most 
part of Slav provinces carved out of the Kingdom of St. Stephen. 
Immediately after he had been murdered, the Vossische Zeitung 
refuted this theory with arguments which seemed to me thoroughly 
sound. The Archduke, said the Berlin newspaper, was too keen- 
witted not to see that he would thus be creating two rivals for 
Austria instead of one, and that the Serb populations would come 
within the orbit of Belgrade rather than of Vienna. Serbia would 
become the Piedmont of the Balkans ; she would draw to herself 
the Slavs of the Danube valley by a process of crystallization 
similar to that which brought about Italian unity. 

From year to year the Archduke had acquired more and more 
weight in the governance of the Empire, in proportion as his 
uncle’s will grew weaker beneath the burden of advancing age. 
Thus he had succeeded in his efforts to provide Austria-Hungary 
with a new navy, the counterpart, on a more modest scale, of 
the German fleet, and to reorganize the effective army, here again 
taking Germany for his model. Among certain cliques, he was 
accused of not keeping enough in the background, of showing 
little tact or consideration in the manner of thrusting aside the 
phantom Emperor, who was gently gliding into the winter of his 
years at Schénbrunn, amid the veneration of his subjects of every 
race. Another charge was that he appointed too many of his 
creatures to important civil and military posts. 

We may well believe that this prince, observing the gradual 
decay of the monarchy, tried to restore its vigour, and that his 
first thought was to hold with a firm grasp, even before assuming 
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the Imperial crown, the cluster of nationalities, mutually hostile 
and always discontented, that go to make up the Dual Empire. 
So far as foreign relations are concerned, we may assume that 
he was bent on winning her a place in the first rank of Powers ; 
that he wished, above all, to see her predominant all along the 
Danube and in the Balkans; that he even aimed at giving her 
the road to Salonika and the Levant, though it were at the price 
of a collision with Russia. This antagonism between the two 
neighbour Empires must have often been among the topics of 
his conversations with William II. 

The Archduke needed military glory, prestige won on the 
battle-field, in order to seat his consort firmly on the throne and 
make his children heirs to the Cesars. He had been suspected, 
both in Austria and abroad, of not wishing to observe the family 
compact which he had signed at the time of his marriage with 
Countess Sophie Chotek.* It was thought that he perhaps reserved 
the right to declare it null and void, in view of the constraint 
that had been put upon him. The successive honours that had 
drawn the Duchess of Hohenberg from the obscurity in which 
the morganatic wife of a German prince is usually wrapped, and 
had brought her near to the steps of the throne, showed clearly 
that her rise would not stop half-way. The Archduke, like 
William II himself, was reputed to be an exemplary father and 
husband. He was one of those princes who adore their own 
children, but, under the spur of political ambition, are very prone 
to send the children of others to the shambles. A fine theme for 
Socialist and Republican preachers to enlarge upon ! 

I often met the heir to the Imperial] crown, especially at 
Vienna in 1910, where I had the honour of accompanying my 
Sovereign, and two years later at Munich, at the Prince Regent’s 
funeral. On each occasion this Hapsburg, with his heavy features, 
his scowling expression, and his rather corpulent figure (quite 
different from the slim build characteristic of his line), struck me 
as a singular type. His face was certainly not sympathetic, nor 
was his manner engaging. The Duchess of Hohenberg, whom, 
after having known her as a little girl when her father was Austrian 
Minister at Brussels, I found gracefully doing the honours in the 


* The morganatic wife of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand ; created Duchess of 
Hohenberg. 
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both in Austria and abroad, of not wishing to observe the family 
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drawn the Duchess of Hohenberg from the obscurity in which 
the morganatic wife of a German prince is usually wrapped, and 
had brought her near to the steps of the throne, showed clearly 
that her rise would not stop half-way. The Archduke, like 
William II himself, was reputed to be an exemplary father and 
husband. He was one of those princes who adore their own 
children, but, under the spur of political ambition, are very prone 
to send the children of others to the shambles. A fine theme for 
Socialist and Republican preachers to enlarge upon ! 

I often met the heir to the Imperial crown, especially at 
Vienna in 1910, where I had the honour of accompanying my 
Sovereign, and two years later at Munich, at the Prince Regent’s 
funeral. On each occasion this Hapsburg, with his heavy features, 
his scowling expression, and his rather corpulent figure (quite 
different from the slim build characteristic of his line), struck me 
as a singular type. His face was certainly not sympathetic, nor 
was his manner engaging. The Duchess of Hohenberg, whom, 
after having known her as a little girl when her father was Austrian 
Minister at Brussels, I found gracefully doing the honours in the 
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Belvedere Palace, had retained in her high station the genial 
simplicity of the Chotek family. This probably did. not prevent 
her from cherishing the loftiest ambitions for herself, and above 
all for her eldest son, and from coveting the glory of the double 
crown. 


II 


The news that an assassin’s hand had struck down the Arch- 
duke and his wife, inseparable even in death, burst upon Berlin 
on the afternoon of Sunday, June 28, like an unexpected thunder- 
clap in the midst of a calm summer’s day. I went over at once 
to the Austro-Hungarian Embassy, in order to express all the 
horror that I felt at this savage drama. Count Szdégyeny,* the 
senior member of the diplomatic corps, was on the eve of resigning 
the post that he had held for twenty years, honoured by all his 
colleagues. It was whispered that his removal had been asked 
for by the Archduke, who was anxious to introduce young blood 
into the diplomatic service. I found the Ambassador quite over- 
come by the terrible news. He seemed stricken with grief at 
the thought of his aged Sovereign, who had already lost so many 
of his nearest and dearest, and of the Dual Empire, robbed of 
its most skilful pilot, and with no one to steer it now but an 
octogenarian leaning on a youth of twenty-six. M.Cambon ft had 
come to the Embassy at the same time, and we left together, 
discussing the results, still impossible to foresee clearly, that this 
fatality might have for European affairs. 

From the very next day the tone of the Berlin Press, in com- 
menting on the Serajevo tragedy, t was full of menace. It expected 
the Vienna Cabinet to send to Belgrade an immediate request for 
satisfaction, if Serbian subjects, as it was believed, were among 
those who had devised and carried out the plot. But how far 
would this satisfaction go, and in what form would it be demanded ? 
There was the rub. The report, issued by the semi-official Lokal- 
anzevger, of a pressure exerted by the Austro-Hungarian Minister, 
with a view to making the Serbian Government institute proceed- 
ings against the anarchist societies of which the Archduke and 
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his wife had been the victims, surprised no one, but was not 
confirmed. On the other hand, a softer breeze soon blew from 
Vienna and Budapest, and under its influence the excitement of 
the Berlin newspapers suddenly abated. An order seemed to 
have been issued: the rage and fluster of the public were to be 
allowed to cool down. The Austro-Hungarian Government, so 
we were informed by the news agencies, were quietly taking steps 
to prosecute the murderers. Count Berchtold,* in speaking to the 
diplomatic corps at Vienna, and Count Tisza,f in addressing 
Parliament at Budapest, used reassuring language, which raised 
hopes of a peaceful solution. 

The Wilhelmstrasse { also expressed itself in very measured 
terms on the guarantees that would be demanded from Serbia. 
Herr Zimmermann,§ without knowing (so he said to me) what 
decision had been arrived at in Vienna, thought that no action 
would be taken in Belgrade until the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment had collected the proofs of the complicity of Serbian subjects 
or societies in the planning of the Serajevo crime. He had made 
a similar statement to the Russian Ambassador, who had hastened 
to impart to him his fears for the peace of Europe, in the event 
of any attempt to coerce Serbia into proceeding against the secret 
societies, if they were accused of intrigues against the Austrian 
Government in Bosnia and Croatia. Herr Zimmermann declared to 
M. Sverbeeff || that, in his opinion, no better advice could be given 
to the Serbian Government than this: that it should put a stop 
to the nefarious work of these societies and punish the accomplices 
of the Archduke’s assassins. The moderation of this remark 
fairly reflected the general state of public opinion in Berlin. 

But what of the Emperor, the Archduke’s personal friend ? 
Would not his grief and anger find voice in ringing tones? All 
eyes were turned towards Kiel, where the fatal news reached 
William II while he was taking part in a yacht race on board 
his own clipper. He turned pale, and was heard to murmur: 
“So my work of the past twenty-five years will have to be started 
all over again!” Enigmatic words, which may be interpreted 
in various ways! To the British Ambassador, who was also at 
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Kiel, with the British squadron returning from the Baltic, he 
unburdened himself in more explicit fashion: “ Es ist ein Ver- 
brechen gegen das Deutschtum” (“It is a crime against Ger- 
manity”). By this he probably meant that Germany, feeling 
her own interests assailed by the Serajevo crime, would make 
common cause with Austria to exact a full retribution. With 
more self-control than usual, however, he abstained from all 
further public utterances on the subject. 

It had been announced that he would go to Vienna to attend 
the Archduke’s funeral. What were the motives that prevented 
him from offering to the dead man this last token of a friendship 
which, at first merely political, had become genuine and even 
tender, with a touch of patronage characteristic of the Emperor ? 
He excused himself on the ground of some slight ailment. The 
truth is, no doubt, that he was disgusted with the wretched 
stickling for etiquette shown by the Grand Chamberlain of the 
Viennese Court, the Prince di Montenuovo, who refused to cele- 
brate with fitting splendour the obsequies of the late heir apparent 
and his morganatic wife. Under these circumstances, Vienna 
could have no desire either for the presence of William II or for 
his criticisms. 

At the beginning of July, the Emperor left for his accustomed 
cruise along the Norwegian coast, and in Berlin we breathed more 
freely. If he could withdraw so easily from the centre of things, 
it was a sign that the storm-clouds that had nearly burst over 
Serbia were also passing off from the Danube valley. Such, I 
fancy, was the view taken by the British Government, for its 
Ambassador, who was already away on leave, was not sent back 
to Berlin. Other diplomats, among them the Russian Ambas- 
sador, took their annual holiday as usual. But the Emperor, in 
the remote fiords of Norway, was all the time posted up in the 
secret designs of the Vienna Cabinet. The approaching ultimatum 
to Serbia was telegraphed to him direct by his Ambassador in 
Vienna, Herr von Tschirsky, a very active worker, who strenu- 
ously advocated a policy of hostility towards Russia, and from 
the first moment had wanted war.* We may assume that the 
Emperor, if his mind was not already made up at Kiel, came to 
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a decision during his Norwegian cruise. His departure for the 
north had been merely a snare, a device for throwing Europe 
and the Triple Entente off the scent, and for lulling them into a 
false security. While the world imagined that he was merely 
seeking to soothe his nerves and recruit his strength with the 
salt sea breezes, he was biding his time for a dramatic reappear- 
ance on the stage of events, allowing the introductory scenes to 
be played in his absence. 


Ill 


During the first half of July, my colleagues and I at Berlin 
did not live in a fool’s paradise. As the deceptive calm caused 
by Vienna’s silence was prolonged, a latent, ill-defined uneasiness 
took hold of us more and more. Yet we were far from anticipat- 
ing that in the space of a few days we should be driven into the 
midst of a diplomatic maelstrom, in which, after a week of intense 
anguish, we should look on, mute and helpless, at the shipwreck 
of European peace and of all our hopes. 

The ultimatum, sent in the form of a Note by Baron von Giesl * 
to the Serbian Cabinet on July 23, was not disclosed by the 
Berlin newspapers until the following day, in their morning 
editions. This bolt from the blue proved more alarming than 
anything we had dared to imagine. The shock was so unexpected 
that certain journals, losing their composure, seemed to regard 
the Vienna Cabinet’s arraignment as having overshot the mark. 
“ Austria-Hungary,” said the Vossische Zeitung, “will have to 
justify the grave charges that she makes against the Serbian 
Government and people by publishing the results of the prelimi- 
nary investigations at Serajevo.” 

My own conviction, shared by several of my colleagues, was 
that the Austrian and Hungarian statesmen could not have 
brought themselves to risk such a blow at the Balkan kingdom, 
without having consulted their colleagues at Berlin and ascer- 
tained that the Emperor William would sanction the step. His 
horror of regicides and his keen sense of dynastic brotherhood 
might explain why he left his ally a free hand, in spite of the 
danger of provoking a European conflict. That danger was only 
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too real. Not for one moment did I suppose that Russia would 
prove so careless of Serbia’s fate as to put up with this daring 
assault on the latter’s sovereignty and independence; that the 
St. Petersburg Cabinet would renounce the principle of “ The 
Balkans for the Balkan nations,” proclaimed to the Duma * two 
months before by M. Sazonoff + ; in short, that the Russian people 
would disown the ancient ties of blood that united it with the 
Slav communities of the Balkan peninsula. 

The pessimistic feeling of the diplomatic corps was increased 
on the following day, the 25th, by the language addressed to it 
at the Wilhelmstrasse. Herren von Jagow{ and Zimmermann said 
that they had not known beforehand the contents of the Austrian 
Note. This was a mere quibble: they had not known its actual 
wording, I grant, but they had certainly been apprised of its 
tenor. They hastened to add, by the way, that the Imperial 
Government approved of its ally’s conduct, and did not consider 
the tone of its communication unduly harsh. The Berlin Press, 
still with the exception of the Socialist organs, had recovered 
from its astonishment of the day before ; it joined in the chorus 
of the Vienna and Budapest newspapers, from which it gave 
extracts, and faced the prospect of a war with perfect calm, 
while expressing the hope that it would remain localized. 

In comparison with the attitude of the German Government 
and Press, the signs pointing to a peaceful settlement seemed 
faint indeed. They all came from outside Germany, from the 
impressions recorded in foreign telegrams. Public opinion in 
Europe could not grasp the need for such hectoring methods of 
obtaining satisfaction, when there was no case for refusing dis- 
cussion on the normal diplomatic lines. It seemed impossible 
that Count Berchtold should ignore the general movement of 
reproof which appeared spontaneously everywhere but in Berlin 
against his ultimatum. A moderate claim would have seemed 
just ; but Serbia could not be asked to accept a demand for so 
heavy an atonement, couched in a form of such unexampled 
brutality. 

The more I reflected on the ghastly situation created by the 
collusion of German and Austro-Hungarian diplomacy, the more 
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certain did I feel that the key to that situation (as M. Sazonoff 
said later) lay in Berlin, and that there was no need to look further 
for the solution of the problem. If, however, the choice between 
peace and war was left to the discretion of the Emperor William, 
whose influence over his ally in Vienna had always overruled that 
of others, then, considering what I knew as to His Majesty’s 
personal inclinations and the plans of the General Staff, the 
upshot of it all was no longer in doubt, and no hope of a peaceful 
arrangement could any longer be entertained. I communicated 
this dismal forecast to the French Ambassador, whom I went to 
see on the evening of the 25th. Like myself, M. Cambon laboured 
under no illusions. That very night I wrote to my Government, 
in order to acquaint it with my fears and urge it to be on its 
guard. This report, dated the 26th, I entrusted, as a measure 
of precaution, to one of my secretaries, who at once left for 
Brussels. Early next morning, my dispatch was in the hands 
of the Belgian Foreign Minister. 


The ultimatum to Serbia [it ranLis a blow contrived by Vienna 
and Berlin, or rather, contrived here and carried out at Vienna. 
Requital for the assassination of the Austrian heir apparent and 
the Pan-Serb propaganda serves as a stalking-horse. The real 
‘ aim, apart from the crushing of Serbia and the stifling of Jugo- 
Slav aspirations, is to deal a deadly thrust at Russia and France, 
with the hope that England will stand aside from the struggle. 
In order to vindicate this theory, I beg to remind you of the view 
prevailing in the German General Staff, namely, that a war with 
France and Russia is unavoidable and close at hand—a view which 
the Emperor has been induced to share. This war, eagerly desired 
by the military and Pan-German party, might be undertaken 
to-day under conditions extremely favourable for Germany, condi- 
tions that are not likely to arise again for some time to come. 


After a summary of the situation and of the problems that it 
raised, my report concluded as follows : 


We, too, have to ask ourselves these harassing questions, and 
keep ourselves ready for the worst; for the European conflict 
that has always been talked about, with the hope that it would 
never break out, is to-day becoming a grim reality. 


The worst contingencies that occurred to me, as a Belgian, 
were the violation of a part of our territory and the duty that 
might fall upon our soldiers of barring the way to the belligerents. 
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In view of the vast area over which a war between France and 
Germany would be fought, dared we hope that Belgium would 
be safe from any attack by the German army, from any attempt 
to use her strategic routes for offensive purposes? I could not 
bring myself to believe that she would be so fortunate. But 
between such tentatives and a thoroughgoing invasion of my 
country, plotted a long time in advance and carried out before 
the real operations of the war had begun, there was a wide gulf, 
a gulf that I never thought the Imperial Government capable of 
leaping over with a light heart, because of the European complica- 
tions which so reckless a disdain for treaties would not fail to 
involve. 


IV 


Until the end of the crisis, the idea of a preventive war con- 
tinually recurred to my mind. Other heads of legations, however, 
while sharing my anxieties on this point, did not agree with me 
as to the premeditation of which I accused the Emperor and the 
military chiefs. I was not content with putting my questions 
to the French Ambassador, whose unerring judgment always 
carried great weight with me. I also visited his Italian colleague, 
an astute diplomat, thoroughly versed in German statecraft. He 
had always put me in mind of those dexterous agents employed 
by the sixteenth-century Italian republics. 

According to Signor Bollati,* the German Government, agreeing 
in principle with the Vienna Cabinet as to the necessity for chastis- 
ing Serbia, had not known beforehand the terms of the Austrian 
Note, the violence of which was unprecedented in the language 
of Chancelleries. Vienna, as well as Berlin, was convinced that 
Russia, in spite of the official assurances that had recently passed 
between the Tsar and M. Poincaré f regarding the complete readi- 
ness of the French and Russian armies, was not in a position to 
enter on a European war, and that she would not dare to embark 
upon so hazardous an adventure. Internal troubles, revolutionary 
intrigues, incomplete armaments, inadequate means of communica- 
tion—all these reasons would compel the Russian Government 
to be an impotent spectator of Serbia’s undoing. The same 
confidence reigned in the German and Austrian capitals as regards, 
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not the French army, but the spirit prevailing among Govern- 
ment circles in Paris. 

At present [added the Ambassador] feeling runs so high in 
Vienna that all calm reflection goes by the board. Moreover, 
in seeking to annihilate Serbia’s military power, the Austro- 
Hungarian Cabinet is pursuing a policy of personal revenge. It 
cannot realize the mistakes that it made during the Balkan War, 
or remain satisfied with the partial successes then gained with 
our aid—successes that, whatever judgment may be passed upon 
them, were certainly diplomatic victories. All that Count Berch- 
told sees to-day is Serbia’s insolence and the criticism he has 
had to endure even in Austria. By this bold stroke, very 
unexpected from a man of his stamp, he hopes to turn the criticism 
into applause. 

The Ambassador held that Berlin had false ideas as to the 
course that the Tsar’s Government would adopt. The latter 
would find itself forced into drawing the sword, in order to 
maintain its prestige in the Slav world. Its inaction, in face of 
Austria’s entry into the field, would be equivalent to suicide. 
Signor Bollati also gave me to understand that a widespread 
conflict would not be popular in Italy. The Italian people had 
no concern with the overthrow of the Russian power, which was 
Austria’s enemy ; it wished to devote all its attention to other 
problems, more absorbing from its own point of view. 

The blindness of the Austrian Cabinet with regard to Russian 
intervention has been proved by the correspondence, since pub- 
lished, of the French and British representatives at Vienna. The 
Viennese populace was beside itself with joy at the announcement 
of an expedition against Serbia, which, it felt sure, would be a 
mere military parade. Not for a single night were Count Berch- 
told’s slumbers disturbed by the vision of the Russian peril. He 
is, indeed, at all times a buoyant soul, who can happily mingle 
the distractions of a life of pleasure with the heavy responsi- 
bilities of power. His unvarying confidence was shared by the 
German Ambassador, his most trusted mentor. We can hardly 
suppose that the Austrian Minister shut his eyes altogether to 
the possibility of a struggle with the Slav world. Having Ger- 
many as his partner, however, he determined, with the self- 
possession of a fearless gambler, to proceed with the game. 

At Berlin, the theory that Russia was incapable of facing a 
conflict reigned supreme, not only in the official world and in 
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society, but among all the manufacturers who made a speciality 
of war material. Herr Krupp von Bohlen, who was more entitled 
to give an opinion than any other of this class, declared on July 28, 
at a table near mine in the Hétel Bristol, that the Russian artillery 
was neither efficient nor complete, while that of the German army 
had never before been so superior to all its rivals. It would be 
madness on Russia’s part, he inferred, to take the field against 
Germany and Austria under these conditions. 


V 


The foreign diplomatic corps was kept in more or less profound 
ignorance as to the pourparlers carried on since the 24th by the 
Imperial Foreign Office with the Triple Entente Cabinets. Never- 
theless, to the diplomats who were continually going over to the 
Wilhelmstrasse for news, the crisis was set forth in a light very 
favourable to Austria and Germany, in order to influence the 
views of the Governments which they represented. Herr von 
Stumm, the departmental head of the political branch, in a brief 
interview that I had with him on the 26th, summed up his exposi- 
tion in these words: “ Everything depends on Russia.”’ I should 
rather have thought that everything depended on Austria, and 
on the way in which she would carry out her threats against 
Serbia. 

On the following day I was received by Herr Zimmermann, 
who adopted the same line of argument, following it in all its 
bearings from the origin of the dispute. 


It was not at our prompting [he said], or in accordance with 
our advice, that Austria took the action that you know of towards 
the Belgrade Cabinet. The answer was unsatisfactory, and to-day 
Austria is mobilizing. She can no longer draw back without 
risking a collapse at home as well as a loss of influence abroad. 
It is now a question of life and death to her. She must put a stop 
to the unscrupulous propaganda which, by raising revolt among 
the Slav provinces of the Danube valley, is leading towards her 
internal disintegration. Finally, she must exact a signal revenge 
for the assassination of the Archduke. For all these reasons 
Serbia is to receive, by means of a military expedition, a stern 
and salutary lesson. An Austro-Serbian War is, therefore, 
impossible to avoid. 

England has asked us to join with her, France, and Italy, 
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in order to prevent the conflict from spreading and a war from 
breaking out between Austria and Russia. Our answer was that 
we should be only too glad to help in limiting the area of the 
conflagration, by speaking in a pacific sense to Vienna and St. 
Petersburg ; but that we could not use our influence with Austria 
to restrain her from inflicting an exemplary punishment on Serbia. 
We have promised to help and support our Austrian allies, if any 
other nation should try to hamper them in this task. We shall 
keep that promise. If Russia mobilizes her army, we shall at 
once mobilize ours, and then there will be a general war, a war 
that will set ablaze all Central Europe and even the Balkan 
peninsula, for the Rumanians, Greeks, Bulgarians, and Turks 
will not be able to resist the temptation to come in. 

As I remarked yesterday to M. Boghitchevitch [the former 
Serbian Chargé d’Affaires, who was on a flying visit to Berlin, 
where he had been greatly appreciated during the Balkan War], 
the best advice I can give Serbia is that she should make no 
more than a show of resistance to Austria, and should come to 
terms as soon as possible, by accepting all the conditions of the 
Vienna Cabinet. I added, in speaking to him, that if a universal 
war broke out and went in favour of the Triplice, Serbia would 
probably cease to exist as a nation; she would be wiped off the 
map of Europe. I still hope, though, that such a widespread 


conflict may be avoided, and that we shall succeed in inducing 
Russia not to intervene on Serbia’s behalf. Remember that 
Austria is determined to respect Serbia’s integrity, once she has 
obtained satisfaction. 


I pointed out to the Under-Secretary that the Belgrade 
Cabinet’s reply, according to some of my colleagues who had 
read it, was, apart from a few unimportant restrictions, an un- 
qualified surrender to Austria’s demands. Herr Zimmermann 
said that he had no knowledge of this reply (it had been handed 
in two days before to the Austrian Minister at Belgrade !), and 
that, in any case, there was no longer any possibility of preventing 
an Austro-Hungarian military demonstration. 

The Serbian document was not published by the Berlin news- 
papers until the 29th. On the previous day they had all repro- 
duced a telegram from Vienna, stating that this apparent sub- 
mission was altogether inadequate. The prompt concessions made 
by the Pasitch Cabinet,* concessions that had not been anticipated 
abroad, failed to impress Germany. She persisted in seeing only 
with Austria’s eyes. 
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Herr Zimmermann’s arguments held good solely on the 
hypothesis that, in the action brought by Austria against Serbia, 
no Power had the right to come forward as counsel for the 
defendant, or to interfere in the trial at all. This claim amounted 
to depriving Russia of her historic réle in the Balkans. Carried to 
its logical conclusion, the theory meant condemning unheard 
every small State that should be unfortunate enough to have a 
dispute with a great Power. According to the principles of the 
Berlin Cabinet, the great Power should be allowed, without let 
or hindrance, to proceed to the execution of its weak opponent. 
England, therefore, would have had no right to succour Belgium 
when the latter was invaded by Germany, any more than Russia 
had a right to protect Serbia from the Austrian menace. 

Russia, it was asserted at the Wilhelmstrasse, ought to be 
satisfied with the assurance that Austria would not impair the 
territorial integrity of Serbia or mar her future existence as an 
independent State. What a hollow mockery such a promise 
would seem, when the whole country had been ravaged by fire 
and sword! Surely it was decreed that, after this “ exemplary 
punishment,” Serbia should become the lowly vassal of her 
redoubtable neighbour, living a life that was no life, cowed by 
the jealous eye of the Austrian Minister—really the Austrian 
Viceroy—at Belgrade. Had not Count Mensdorff* declared to 
Sir Edward Grey + that before the Balkan War Serbia was regarded 
as gravitating towards the Dual Monarchy’s sphere of influence ? 
A return to the past, to the tame deference of King Milan, was 
the least that Austria would exact. 

The version given out by the Imperial Chancellery, besides 
being intended to enlighten foreign Governments, had a further 
end in view. Repeated ad nauseam by the Press, it aimed at 
misleading German public opinion. From the very opening of 
the crisis, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg f{ and his colleagues strove, 
with all the ingenuity at their command, to hoodwink their 
countrymen, to shuffle the cards, to throw beforehand on Russia, 
in case the situation should grow worse, the odium of provocation 
and the blame for the disaster, to represent that Power as meddling 
with a police inquiry that did not concern her in the least. This 
cunning manceuvre resulted in making all Germany, without 
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distinction of class or party, respond to her Emperor’s call at 
the desired moment, since she was persuaded (as I have explained 
in @ previous chapter) that she was the object of a premeditated 
attack by Tsarism. 


VI 


The game of German diplomacy during these first days of the 
crisis, July 24 to 28, has already been revealed. At first inclined 
to bludgeon, it soon came to take things easily, even affecting a 
certain optimism, and by its passive resistance bringing to naught 
all the efforts and all the proposals of the London, Paris, and 
St. Petersburg Cabinets. To gain time, to lengthen out negotia- 
tions, seems to have been the task imposed upon Austria~-Hungary’s 
accomplice in order to promote rapid action by the Dual Monarchy, 
and to face the Triple Entente with irrevocable deeds, namely, 
the occupation of Belgrade and the surrender of the Serbians. 
But things did not go as Berlin and Vienna had hoped, and the 
determined front shown by Russia, who in answer to the partial 
mobilization of Austria mobilized her army in four southern 
districts, gave food for reflection to the tacticians of the Wilhelm- 
strasse. Their language and their frame of mind grew gentler 
to a singular degree on the fifth day, July 28. It may be recalled, 
in passing, that in 1913, during the Balkan hostilities, Austria 
and Russia had likewise proceeded to partial mobilizations; yet 
these steps had not made them come to blows or even brought 
them to the verge of hostilities. 

On the evening of the 26th the Emperor’s return was announced 
in Berlin. Why did he come back so suddenly? I think I am 
justified in saying that, at this news, the general feeling among 
the actors and spectators of the drama was one of grave anxiety. 
Our hearts were heavy within us; we had a foreboding that the 
decisive moment was drawing near. It was the same at the 
Wilhelmstrasse. To the British Chargé d’Affaires Herr von 
Zimmermann frankly confessed his regret at this move, on which 
William II had decided without consulting any one. 

Nevertheless, our fears at first seemed to be unwarranted. 
The 28th was marked by a notable loosening of Germany’s stiff- 
necked attitude. The British Ambassador, who had returned to 
Berlin on the previous day, was summoned in the evening by 
the Chancellor. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, while rejecting 
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the conference proposed by Sir Edward Grey, promised to use 
his good offices to induce Russia and Austria to discuss the position 
in an amicable fashion. ‘‘ A war between the Great Powers must 
be averted,” were his closing words. It is highly probable that 
the Chancellor at that time sincerely wanted to keep the peace, 
and that his first efforts, when he saw the danger coming nearer 
and nearer, succeeded in curbing the Emperor’s impatience for 
forty-eight hours. The telegram sent by William II to the Tsar 
on the evening of the 28th is friendly, almost reassuring: “ Bear- 
ing in mind the cordial friendship that has united us two closely 
for a long time past, I am using all my influence to make Austria 
arrive at a genuine and satisfactory understanding with Russia.” 

How are we to explain, then, the abrupt change of tack that 
occurred the following day at Berlin, or rather, at Potsdam, and 
the peculiar language addressed by the Chancellor to Sir Edward 
Goschen on the evening of the 29th? In that nocturnal scene 
there was no longer any question of Austria’s demands on Serbia, 
or even of the possibility of an Austro-Russian war. The centre 
of gravity was suddenly shifted, and at a single stride the danger 
passed from the south-east of Europe to the north-west. What 
is it that Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg wants to know at once, 
as he comes straight from a council held at Potsdam under the 
presidency of the Emperor? Whether Great Britain would 
consent to remain neutral in a European war, provided that 
Germany agreed to respect the territorial integrity of France. 
“And what of the French colonies ?” asks the Ambassador with 
great presence of mind. The Chancellor can make no promise 
on this point, but he unhesitatingly declares that Germany will 
respect the integrity and neutrality of Holland. As for Belgium, 
France’s action will determine what operations Germany may be 
forced to enter upon in that country ; but when the war is over, 
Belgium will lose no territory, unless she ranges herself on the 
side of Germany’s foes. 

Such was the shameful bargain proposed to England, at a 
time when none of the negotiators had dared to speak in plain 
terms of a European war or even to offer a glimpse of that terrify- 
ing vision. This interview was the immediate result of the 
decisive step taken by German diplomacy on the same day at 
St. Petersburg. The step in question has been made known to 
us through the diplomatic documents which have been printed 
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by the orders of the belligerent Governments, and all of which 
concur in their account of this painful episode. Twice on that 
day did M. Sazonoff receive a visit from the German Ambassador, 
who came to make a demand wrapped up in threats. Count de 
Pourtalés * insisted on Russia contenting herself with the promise, 
guaranteed by Germany, that Austria-Hungary would not impair 
the integrity of Serbia. M. Sazonoff refused to countenance the 
war on this condition. Serbia, he felt, would become a vassal 
of Austria, and a revolution would break out in Russia. Count 
de Pourtalés then backed his request with the warning that, 
unless Russia desisted from her military preparations, Germany 
would mobilize. A German mobilization, he said, would mean 
war. The results of the second interview, which took place at 
two o'clock in the morning, were as negative as those of the first, 
notwithstanding a last effort, a final suggestion by M. Sazonoff 
to stave off the crisis. His giving in to Germany’s brutal dicta- 
tion would have been an avowal that Russia was impotent. 

To the Emperor William, who had resumed the conduct of 
affairs since the morning of the 27th—the Emperor William, 
itching to cut the knot, driven on by his Staff and his generals— 
to him and no other must we trace the responsibility for this 
insolent move which made war inevitable. “ The heads of the 
army insisted,” was all that Herr von Jagow would vouchsafe 
a little later to M. Cambon by way of explanation. The Chan- 
cellor, and with him the Foreign Secretary and Under-Secretary, 
associated themselves with these hazardous tactics, from sheer 
inability to secure the adoption of less hasty and violent methods. 
If they believed that this summary breaking off of negotiations 
would meet with success, they were as grievously mistaken as 
Count de Pourtalés, whose reports utterly misled them as to the 
sacrifices that Russia was prepared to make for Serbia. At all 
events this upright man, when he realized the appalling effects 
of his blunder, gave free play to his emotion. Such sensitiveness 
is rare indeed in a German, and redounds entirely to his credit. 

But the Emperor and his council of generals—what was their 
state of soul at this critical moment? Perhaps this riddle will 
never be wholly solved. From the military point of view, which 
in their eyes claimed first attention, they must have rejoiced at 
M. Sazonoff’s answer, for never again would they find such a 

* German Ambassador in St. Petersburg. 
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golden opportunity for vanquishing Russia and making an end 
of her rivalry. In 1917 the reorganization of her army would 
have been complete, her artillery would have been at full strength, 
and a new network of strategic railways would have enabled her 
to let loose upon the two Germanic empires a vast flood of fighting- 
men drawn from the inexhaustible reservoir of her population. 
The struggle with the colossus of the North, despite the vaunted 
technical superiority of the German army, would in all likelihood 
have ended in the triumph of overwhelming might. In the 
France of 1917, again, the three years’ term of service would 
have begun to produce its full results, and her first-line troops 
would have been both more numerous and better trained than 
at present. 

On the other hand, William II could cherish no false hopes 
as to the consequences of this second pressure that he was bringing 
to bear on St. Petersburg. Had it succeeded in 1914 as in 1909, 
the encounter between Germany and the great Slav Empire 
would only have been put off to a later day, instead of being 
finally shelved. How could the Tsar or the Russian people have 
forgiven the Kaiser for humbling them once more? If they had 
pocketed the affront in silence, it would only have been in order 
to bide their time for revenge, and they would have chosen the 
moment when Russia, in possession of all her resources, could 
have entered upon the struggle with every chance of winning. 

Here an objection may be raised. The German Emperor, 
some may hold, fancying that the weight of his sword in the 
scale would induce the Tsar to shrink from action, had foreseen 
the anger of the Slav nation at its sovereign’s timorous scruples, 
and looked forward to revolutionary outbreaks which would 
cripple the Government for years to come and make it unable to 
think of war, if indeed they did not sweep the Romanoffs from 
the throne. I would answer that this Machiavellian scheme 
could never have entered the head of such a ruler as William IT, 
with his deep sense of monarchical solidarity, and his instinctive 
horror of anarchist outrages and of revolution. 

No: the Emperor, together with the military authorities 
whose advice he took, wished to profit by a juncture which he 
had awaited with longing, and which fickle Fortune might never 
again offer to his ambition. Everything proves it, down to his 
feverish haste, as soon as M. Sazonoff’s reply was conveyed to 
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him, to learn the intentions of England, and to suggest, on that 
very day, a bargain that might purchase her neutrality. This is 
why Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg received orders to summon 
the British Ambassador on the night of the 29th. The Emperor 
could not wait until the following morning, so eager was he to 
act. Is this impatience the mark of one who was the victim of 
a concerted surprise? If he had not wanted war, would he not 
have tried to resume negotiations with Russia on a basis more 
in keeping with her dignity as a Great Power, however heavy 
a blow it was to his own pride that he had failed to intimidate 
her ? 


Vil 


The abortive efforts to overawe St. Petersburg and the offers 
made to the British Ambassador, as if Great Britain’s inaction 
could be sold to the highest bidder, brought results that were 
not hard to foresee. 

In London, Sir Edward Grey’s indignation found immediate 
vent in the following passage of his telegram of July 30 to Sir 
Edward Goschen: “It would be a disgrace for us to make this 
bargain with Germany at the expense of France—a disgrace from 
which the good name of this country would never recover. The 
Chancellor also in effect asks us to bargain away whatever obliga- 
tion or interest we have as regards the neutrality of Belgium. 
We could not entertain that bargain either.” 

Through the brazen overtures of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
however, the British Cabinet henceforth came to occupy itself, 
before all things, with the fate allotted to our country by the 
Imperial Government in the war that it was preparing. In order 
to tear off the mask from German statesmanship, the surest 
method was to ask it a straightforward question. On July 31, 
Sir Edward Grey, following the example of the Gladstone Ministry 
of 1870, inquired both of Germany and France whether they 
would respect the neutrality of Belgium. At the same time he 
gave Belgium to understand that Britain counted on her doing 
her utmost to maintain her neutrality. 

The answer of the Republican Government was frank and 
unhesitating. It was resolved to respect Belgian neutrality, and 
would only act otherwise if the violation of that neutrality by 
some other Power forced it to do so in self-defence. The Belgian 
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Government, for its part, hastened to assure the British Minister 
at Brussels of its determination to resist with might and main 
should its territory be invaded. 

At Berlin, however, the Foreign Secretary eluded Sir Edward 
Goschen’s questions. He said that he must consult the Emperor 
and the Chancellor. In his opinion, any answer would entail the 
risk, in the event of war, of partly divulging the plan of campaign. 
It seemed doubtful to him, therefore, whether he would be able 
to give a reply. This way of speaking was perfectly clear in its 
ambiguity. It did not puzzle Sir Edward Grey for a moment. 
On the following day he declared to the German Ambassador 
that the reply of the German Government was a matter of very 
great regret. Belgian neutrality, he pointed out, was highly 
important in British eyes, and if Belgium was attacked, it would 
be difficult to restrain public feeling in his country. 

On the same day, August 1, in accordance with instructions 
from my Government, I read to the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs (at the same time giving him a copy) a dispatch drafted 
beforehand and addressed to the Belgian Ministers attached to 
the Powers that had guaranteed our neutrality. This dispatch 
affirmed that Belgium, having observed, with scrupulous fidelity, 
the duties imposed on her as a neutral State by the treaties of 
April 19, 1839, would manifest an unshaken purpose in fulfilling 
them ; and that she had every hope, since the friendly intentions 
of the Powers towards her had been so often professed, of seeing 
her territory secure from all assault, if hostilities should arise 
near her frontiers. The Belgian Government added that it had 
nevertheless taken all the necessary steps for maintaining its 
neutrality, but that, in so doing, it had not been actuated by 
a desire to take part in an armed struggle among the Powers, 
or by a feeling of distrust towards any one of them.* 

Herr Zimmermann listened without a word of comment to 
my reading of this dispatch, which expressed the loyal confidence 
of my Government in Germany’s goodwill. He -merely took 
note of my communication. His silence did not surprise me, for 
I had just learnt of Herr von Jagow’s evasive reply to the British 
Government concerning Belgium; but it bore out all my mis- 
givings. His constrained smile, by the way, told me quite as 
much as his refusal to speak. 

* Belgian Grey Book, Annex to No. 2. 
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~ From the 30th, Russia and Germany—as an inevitable sequel 
to the conversations of the 29th—went forward actively with 
their military preparations. What was the exact nature of these 
preludes to the German mobilization ? It was impossible to gain 
any precise notion at Berlin. The capital was rife with various 
rumours that augured ill for the future. We heard tell of regi- 
ments moving from the northern provinces towards the Rhine. 
We learnt that reservists had been instructed to keep themselves 
in readiness for marching orders. At the same time, postal com- 
munication with Belgium and France had been cut off. At the 
Wilhelmstrasse, the position was described to me as follows: 
“ Austria will reply to Russia’s partial mobilization with a 
general mobilization of her army. It is to be feared that 
Russia will then mobilize her entire forces, which will compel 
Germany to do the same.” As it turned out, a general 
mobilization was indeed proclaimed in Austria on the night of 
the 30th. 

Nevertheless, the peace pourparlers went on between Vienna 
and St. Petersburg on the 30th and 31st, although on the latter 
date Russia, as Berlin expected, in answer both to the Austrian 
and the German preparations, had mobilized her entire forces. 
Even on the 3lst these discussions seemed to have some chance 
of attaining their object. Austria was now more accurately 
gauging the peril into which her own blind self-confidence and 
the counsels of her ally were leading her, and was pausing on 
the brink of the abyss. The Vienna Cabinet even consented to 
talk over the gist of its Note to Serbia, and M. Sazonoff at once 
sent an encouraging reply. It was desirable, he stated, that 
representatives of all the Great Powers should confer in London 
under the direction of the British Government.* 

Was a faint glimmer of peace, after all, dawning above the 
horizon? Would an understanding be reached, at the eleventh 
hour, among the only States really concerned with the Serbian 
question? We had reckoned without our host. The German 
Emperor willed otherwise. Suddenly, at the instance of the 
General Staff, and after a meeting of the Federal Council, as pre- 
scribed by the constitution, he issued the decree of Kriegsgefahr- 
zustand (Imminence-of-War). This is the first phase of a general 
mobilization—a sort of martial law, substituting the military 
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for the civil authorities as regards the public services (means of 
communication, post, telegraphs, and telephones). 

This momentous decision was revealed to us on the 31st by a 
special edition of the Berliner Lokalanzevger, distributed at every 
street corner. The announcement ran as follows : 


“Russia Wants War! 


“From official sources we have just received (at 2 P.M.) the 
following report, pregnant with consequences : 

““* The German Ambassador at St. Petersburg sends us word 
to-day that a general mobilization of the Russian Army and Navy 
had previously been ordered. That is why His Majesty the 
Emperor William has decreed an Imminence-of-War. His Majesty 
will take up his residence in Berlin to-day.’ 

“TImminence-of-War is the immediate prelude to a general 
mobilization, in answer to the menace that already hangs over 
Germany to-day, owing to the step taken by the Tsar.” 


As a drowning man catches at a straw, those who in Berlin saw 
themselves, with horror, faced by an impending catastrophe, 
clutched at a final hope. The German general mobilization had 
not yet. been ordered. Who knew whether, at the last moment, 
some happy inspiration from the British Cabinet, that most stal- 
wart champion of peace, might cause the weapons to drop from the 
hands that were about to wield them? Once more, however, 
the Emperor, by his swift moves, shattered this fond illusion. 
On the 31st, at seven o’clock in the evening, he dispatched to the 
Russian Government a summons to demobilize both on its Austrian 
and on its German frontiers. An interval of twelve hours was 
given for a reply. 

It was obvious that Russia, who had refused two days before 
to cease from her military preparations, would not accept the 
German ultimatum, worded as it was in so dictatorial a form 
and rendered still more insulting by the briefness of the interval 
granted. As, however, no answer had come from St. Petersburg 
by the afternoon of August Ist, Herren von Jagow and Zimmer- 
mann (so the latter informed me) rushed to the Chancellor and the 
Emperor, in order to request that the decree for a general mobiliza- 
tion might at least be held over until the following day. They 
supported their plea by urging that the telegraphic communication 
with St. Petersburg had presumably been cut, and that this would 
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explain the silence of the Tsar. Perhaps they still hoped against 
hope for a conciliatory proposal from Russia. This was the last 
flicker of their dying pacifism, or the last awakening of their 
conscience. Their efforts could make no headway against the 
stubborn opposition of the War Minister and the army chiefs, 
who represented to the Emperor the dangers of a twenty-four 
hours’ delay. The order for a mobilization of the army and navy 
was signed at five o’clock in the afternoon, and was at once given 
out to the public by a special edition of the Lokalanzeiger. The 
mobilization was to begin on August 2nd. On the Ist, at ten 
minutes past seven in the evening, Germany’s declaration of war 
was forwarded to Russia. 

As all the world knows, the Berlin Cabinet had to resort to 
wild pretexts, such as the committing of acts of hostility (so 
the military authorities alleged) by French aviators on Imperial 
soil, in order to find motives, two days later, for its declaration of 
war on France. Although Germany tried to lay the blame for 
the catastrophe at Russia’s door, it was in reality her western 
neighbour that she wished to attack and annihilate first. On 
this point there can be no possible doubt to-day. “ Poor France !”’ 
said the Berlin newspapers, with feigned compassion. They 
acknowledged that the conduct of the French Government 
throughout the crisis had been irreproachable, and that it had 
worked without respite for the maintenance of peace. While 
her leaders fulfilled this noble duty to mankind, France was offering 
the world an impressive sight—the sight of a nation looking 
calmly and without fear at a growing peril that she had done 
nothing to conjure up, and, regarding her word as her bond, 
determined in cold blood to follow the destiny of her ally on the 
field of battle. At the same time she offered to Germany, who 
had foolishly counted on her being torn by internal troubles 
and political feuds, the vision of her children closely linked 
together in an unconquerable resolve—the resolve to beat back 
an iniquitous assault upon their country. Nor was this the only 
surprise that she held in store. With the stone wall of her re- 
sistance, she was soon to change the whole character of the struggle, 
and to wreck the calculations of German strategy. 

No one had laboured with more energy and skill to quench 
the flames lit by Austria and her ally than the representative 
of the Republic at Berlin. “Don’t you think M. Cambon’s 
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attitude has been admirable ? ” remarked the British Ambassador 
to me, in the train that was whirling us far away from the German 
capital on August 6th. “ Throughout these terrible days nothing 
has been able to affect his coolness, his presence of mind, and his 
insight.” I cannot express my own admiration better than by 
repeating this verdict of so capable a diplomat as Sir Edward 
Goschen,* who himself took a most active part in the vain attempt 
of the Triple Entente to save Europe from calamity. 


VII 


The Berlin population had followed the various phases of the 
crisis with tremendous interest, but with no outward show of 
patriotic fervour. Those fine summer days passed a’ tranquilly 
as usual. Only in the evenings did some hundreds of youths 
march along the highways of the central districts, soberly singing 
national anthems, and dispersing after a few cries of “ Hoch!” 
outside the Austro-Hungarian and Italian Embassies and the 
Chancellor’s mansion. On August 21 watched the animation 
of the Sunday crowd that thronged the broad avenue of the 
Kurfiirstendamm. It read attentively the special editions of the 
newspapers, and then each went off to enjoy his or her favourite 
pastime—games of tennis for the young men and maidens, long 
bouts of drinking in the beer-gardens for the more sedate citizens 
with their families. When the Imperial motor-car flashed like 
a streak of lightning down Unter den Linden, it was hailed with 
loud, but by no means frantic, cheers. It needed the outcries of 
the Press against Russia as the instigator of the war, the mis- 
leading speeches of the Emperor and the Chancellor, and the wily 
publications of the Government, to kindle a patriotism rather slow 
to take fire. Towards the close of my stay, feeling displayed 
itself chiefly by jeers at the unfortunate Russians who were 
returning post-haste to their native country, and blackguardly 
behaviour towards the staff of the Tsar’s Ambassador as he was 
leaving Berlin. 

That the mass of the German people, unaware of Russia’s 
peaceful intentions, should have been easily deluded, is no matter 
for astonishment. The upper classes, however, those of more 
enlightened intellect, cannot have been duped by the official 
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falsehoods. They knew as well as we do that it was greatly to 
the advantage of the Tsar’s Government not to provoke a conflict. 
In fact, this question is hardly worth discussing. Once more we 
must repeat that, in the plans of William II and his generals, 
the Serbian affair was a snare spread for the Northern Empire 
before the growth of its military power should have made it an 
invincible foe. 

There is no gainsaying that uncertainty as to Britain’s inter- 
vention was one of the factors that encouraged Germany. We 
often asked ourselves anxiously at Berlin whether Germany’s hand 
would not have been stayed altogether if the British Government 
had formally declared that it would not hold aloof from the war. 
We even hoped, for a brief moment, that Sir Edward Grey would 
destroy the illusions on which the German people loved to batten. 
The British Foreign Secretary did indeed observe to Prince Lich- 
nowsky * on July 29 that the Austro-Serbian issue might become 
so great as to involve all European interests, and that he did not 
wish the Ambassador to be misled by the friendly tone of their 
conversations into thinking that Britain would stand aside. If 
at the beginning she had openly taken her stand by the side of her 
Allies, she might, to be sure, have checked the fatal march of 
events. This, at any rate, is the most widespread view, for a 
maritime war certainly did not enter into the calculations of the 
Emperor and Admiral von Tirpitz, while it was the nightmare 
of the German commercial world. In my opinion, however, an 
outspoken threat from England on the 29th, a sudden roar of 
the British lion, would not have made William II draw back. 
The memory of Agadir still rankled in the proud Germanic soul. 
The Emperor would have risked losing all prestige in the eyes 
of a certain element among his subjects if at the bidding of the 
Anglo-Saxon he had refused to go further, and had thus played 
into the hands of those who charged him with conducting a policy 
of mere bluff and intimidation. “‘ Germany barks but does not 
bite” was a current saying abroad, and this naturally tended to 
exasperate her. An ominous warning from the lips of Sir Edward 
Grey would only have served to precipitate the onslaught of the 
Kaiser’s armies, in order that the intervention of the British fleet 
might have no influence on the result of the campaign, the rapid 
and decisive campaign planned at Berlin. 
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We know, moreover, from the telegrams and speeches of the 
British Foreign Minister, how carefully he had to reckon with 
public feeling among his countrymen in general and among 
the majority in Parliament. A war in the Balkans did not 
concern the British nation, and the strife between Teuton and Slav 
left it cold. It did not begin to be properly roused until it grasped 
the reality of the danger to France’s very existence, and it did not 
respond warmly to the eloquent appeals of Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey until the day when it knew that the Germans 
were at the gates of Liége, where they threatened both Paris and 
Antwerp—Antwerp, “ that pistol pointed at the heart of England.” 

Looking at the matter from a purely moral point of view, we 
must recognize that the majority of the British have a deeply 
religious spirit, but a Christian ideal that is utterly at variance with 
the warlike pietism of the Kaiser and his subjects. Their un- 
sophisticated ideas and their Puritan principles lead them to con- 
demn all statecraft that lets loose the scourge of war. Their 
reluctance to take part in a Continental war was only overcome 
through the dastardly attack of Germany upon a little free people, 
too weak to parry the blow. Then followed an irresistible impulse 
to punish and avenge, when news was brought of the atrocities 
committed by the German soldiery in Belgium. 

It is this nation, dowered with a true moral greatness, that 
enemy speakers and pamphleteers accuse to-day of having formed 
the coalition that bars the way to their ambitious schemes. It is 
England that they denounce as having woven a web of intrigue 
to enmesh their country. They know the British nation no better 
than Treitschke and his followers knew it when they proclaimed 
that it was a mere rabble of shopkeepers, greedy of pelf and desti- 
tute of warrior virtues. They misjudged it as hopelessly as Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, who was indignant at its setting so much 
store by an antiquated treaty. The events leading up to the 
present war have revealed to us the honesty and scrupulousness of 
British diplomacy, side by side with the bad faith of German 
diplomacy ; and they have thrown ample light upon the loyalty of 
Great Britain and her Ministers, as contrasted with the double- 
dealing of Germany and her Imperial functionaries. 


COOKLESS MEALS 


THERE was recently published, in the Contemporary Review, an 
article by Mrs. Drew, with regard to the dietetic theory of Mr. Aird. 
The following selected quotations will give some idea as to 
what this theory is : 


The root-cause of disease is the habitual use of cooked, concentrated, preserved, 
and prepared foods; boiling, roasting, stewing, frying, changes the chemical compo- 
nents of the food, and destroys the life that is in it. It is, therefore, practically dead 
food that we eat. Disease is produced by auto-intoxication. 

Our country could grow sufficient fruit and vegetables to support a population, 
without imports, far greater than its present number, in perfect health. 

In the cow all its inherent qualities are derived from the green food it consumes. 
If we require this nourishment after infancy, let us get it in the same way, from the 
living herbs of the earth. 

Perfect balance, physical and mental, means—never feeling tired, never feeling 
ravenous, always feeling fit and adaptable; ready to do anything, ready to go any- 
where, with anybody, at any time, in any weather, sleep anywhere, eat anything, wear 
anything. Spiritual balance signifies perfect peace and harmony under all conditions, 
complete independence of material things, a sense of direct relationship with the Creator, 
trust in life, and fearlessness of death. 

Let us start by forgoing the early cup of more or less poison most of us drink each 
morning in bed, and eat fruit only for breakfast. Later on dinner might be dropped, 
salad and fruit substituted—most satisfying as well as most nourishing. Last of all 
(and least important) luncheon. Physically, we shall unquestionably be the healthier ; 
mentally, should we not be the happier ? The doctors would be free to make munitions 
or go to the Front, the men cooks could enlist, and the women cooks could nurse or 
give their services to one of the many industries crying for their help. 

The diet is most repugnant to me—never, unfortunately, having cared for fruit 
and plain vegetables ; but there is no doubt that the fact of a great war and the need 
for stringent economy act as a mighty incentive in refraining from the food that is 
most agreeable. For breakfast Ieat one banana. For luncheon and dinner a vegetable 
salad and a little more fruit. 

In the second month the pain decreased day by day ; he lived on tomatoes, oranges, 
bananas, and apples alone. 


One application of the theory would be, as Mrs. Drew 
says, to begin with having only fruit for breakfast, as so many 
people do already. Then to alter the evening meal, and to have 
fruit and salad only for that. Then, as a third step, to have the 
same foods for lunch. The article contains a good deal that is 
commonplace to all students of diet and health, with regard to 
the failures both of the orthodox method of diet and of some 
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of the supposed cures by drugs, etc. But most of the common- 
sense words will apply equally well to other systems besides that 
of Mr. Aird—that is to say, the mere fact: of the orthodox dietary 
or the drugging method being unsuccessful does not prove that 
any other particular theory is therefore right ! 

When a new theory is offered to us, we should try to realize 
what it really is: not only what its supposed scientific value is, 
but how it would work out in actual practice. We should assume 
it as having been put into actual practice by ourselves and others. 
And then we should ask ourselves about the plan and its results. 

First, would the plan be feasible? And the answer here is 
“Yes.” Secondly, would the plan and its results be desirable all 
round for the individual and for the nation? And here we 
answer decidedly, “‘ Yes, if the plan were successful.” 

If the plan were successful, surely it would be economical of 
money, time, and labour. It would encourage country life—a very 
healthy life for millions of people with small gardens ; it would be in 
the direction of humaneness and cleanness. But would the results 
be successful as regards physical health ? That is the problem. 

My own experience, in dealing with many thousands of indi- 
vidual cases, is that most people are better with less meat and 
other flesh-foods, less carbohydrates (or starchy and sugary foods), 
less bulk of food in general, fewer meals, more pure water taken 
at the right times, more natural and organic soda and iron and 
other “ salts,” and better balance of food-elements. 

Now a good many of these conditions are fulfilled by the 
extreme diet of Mr. Aird. It contains no meat; very little of 
the carbohydrates (except for the sugar in the fruit); probably 
less bulk (except so far as concerns water), and probably fewer 
meals, than most people have ; certainly more pure water in the 
vegetables and fruits themselves ; certainly more precious “ salts.” 

But how about the better balance of food-elements ? 

I have found it vitally important, after many years of constant 
experimentation, with careful watching of all-round results, in 
thousands of cases, to distinguish between the diet which is good 
as a temporary cure and the diet which is good as a permanent 
way of living. In an extreme case we may illustrate this by the 
fasting cure. No open-minded person who has examined the 
statistics of the results of fasting in England and America and 
elsewhere, can possibly deny to-day that the results include a very 
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large number of wonderful cures altogether, with not a small 
number of miserable failures. I myself can give instances of at 
least five failures at one well-known establishment alone. But, 
confining ourselves to the well-proved examples of success in 
the cure of various troubles, we must admit the value of fasting 
in certain cases, and especially scientific fasting, as a curative 
regime, under proper supervision; but we must not conclude 
from this the value of fasting as a permanent way of living! Carry 
it out beyond a certain point and it results in death. 

In estimating whether Mr. Aird’s regime would suit every one, 
and admitting that it has helped to cure some people, we must 
always bear in mind this essentially important distinction between 
a curative regime and a permanent regime—the diet which may 
get people well, and the diet which may keep them well. 

Besides, I have noticed that the total amount of different 
foods which people take in a well-balanced meatless diet becomes 
gradually and almostimperceptibly less and less. Year after year 
people find themselves thriving on a smaller amount of food than 
seemed to be necessary at first. Let us begin by considering what 
can be said in favour of Mr. Aird’s “raw vegetable and fruit ” plan. 
The claims are such as would amaze some one who had never 
studied the various diets that have been successful to-day. But 
these claims do not prove the value of unfired vegetables and salads 
and fruits for all people—nor do they prove the worthlessness of all 
other dietaries! On the other hand, we must admit that most 
people neglect these foods sadly. Most people, for example, eat far 
too little green stuff, which, in season, is so easy to obtain, and so 
precious because of its soft water, its fibre, and, above all, its 
natural “ salts” (of soda, iron, etc. etc.). 

Next, we must admit that on Mr. Aird’s diet there have been 
some cures. Almost every system can show a certain number of 
cures; and hardly any system ever admits any failures. | 
remember the leading exponent of the “ no breakfast ” cure writing 
to me years ago (he has passed away since), and asking me to 
support him at a lecture which he was giving. I said that I 
believed in the “no breakfast” plan for many people; in fact, 
that I had lived for many years on a “ no solid breakfast” plan, 
taking abundant exercise and doing good brain-work at Cambridge, 
with no food taken before 1.30 p.m. But, on the other hand, I 
had come across instances of complete failure of the “no break- 
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fast’ plan, even after several years of trial: this surely is a fair 
enough trial for any one. I consider a week to be generally 
sufficient to show whether this plan is likely, or not, to suit in any 
individual case. I said that, if I had received these notifications of 
failure, he must have received ever so many more, and that, if he 
was going to advocate his plan as a universal panacea, I could have 
nothing whatever to do with him at his meeting, except to tell 
people that the plan was worth trying, and that it must be judged 
by its results. We must not accept any system as a panacea 
merely because it can bring forward a certain number of cures. 

Then there is economy : economy of money, economy of fuel, 
economy of labour in preparing foods and washing up, and also 
economy of labour in another sense, namely, the freeing of many 
more people—doctors, cooks, and others—for valuable national 
work. No one can deny this advantage to the Aird plan. 

And it makes for independence. Think what it would be if 
people could grow in their own gardens enough food for them- 
selves and their families, without having to import foods from 
abroad! People would need somewhat larger gardens than they 
have at present; and the advantage would not apply to those 
who live in flats, or in the many “ villas ” which have no gardens 
at all. But there would be independence for millions of people, 
provided that the regime was healthy and sufficient for the needs 
of the body. As to convenience, there is no question of it. Todo 
away with cooking and washing-up—what a blessing that would 
be! And how far this would go towards the solution of the 
servant problem in modern times! Then, how clean it would 
be! And how humane! The slaughter-houses and the whole 
traffic of the flesh-food business are a blot on civilization. It is 
not merely the cruelty to animals—driven to the slaughter-house 
along dusty roads while they are burning with thirst, or cooped 
up in transport ships on a rough sea, suffering agonies (if animals 
do suffer at all); but there is the degradation of the man whose 
business it is to be a butcher. It is marvellous, and a great 
testimony to the sterling worth of human nature, that butchers 
are not ever so much worse than they are. 

There would be the encouragement of healthy country life. 
It is not only that the nation would be a long way advanced 
towards independence of other countries, but that the people 
would get air and contact with nature; they would get healthy 
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work on the soil. It is said that the soldiers in the trenches keep 
well, partly because they are in direct contact with nature and 
the soil, and not kept from nature by stone pavements. There 
is no doubt that it is country life that the majority of us need, 
at least for some of the day. 

Then, it would make for a democracy of the best kind. If 
the Aird plan were satisfactory for the health, rich and poor alike 
would take to it. There would not be the contrast between the 
starvation diet of the poor and the grossly extravagant diet of 
the rich. But it would all depend upon whether the diet of raw 
fruits and vegetables and salads was satisfactory for the majority 
as a permanent diet or not. 

There is no doubt whatsoever as to the value of salads (if 
not soused in vinegar), and of fruits (if not soused in sugar), and 
of vegetables (if served with their juices), because of the merits men- 
tioned above: the pure soft water feeding and cleansing the body ; 
the fibre helping the digestion and the cleansing ; and also the natural 
“ salts,” achieving in the body many essential functions which 
orthodox science is only just beginning to realize—helping, for in- 
stance, to give the right number of red cells to carry. the oxygen 
throughout the body, giving these red cells their hemoglobin, pre- 
venting various forms of “ acidosis,’ giving materials, in fact, so 
that all the work of the body may be satisfactorily carried out. 

There is no doubt that the Aird diet would, if it agreed and 
sustained, be a rest for the heavily taxed digestion, and would 
help the excretion and elimination of waste-matter in special 
respects, just as fasting is a cleanser of the body. And not only 
would the salads, etc., be cleansers of the body, but fruits of the 
right sorts would be gentle stimulants of the body. 

One of the strongest arguments in favour of the Aird plan, 
as described by him, is that it is the regime on which he himself 
ha. lived for some years: he is not merely advocating a theory 
in which he does not believe; he is himself a living exponent of 
it. I remember, years ago, meeting an analyst who wrote a 
glowing eulogy of a certain new food: I told him I was perfectly 
certain that he had not gone further than to analyse it—that 
he had never lived on it, even for a single day. And he admitted 
that his work was not to live on foods and to test them thus, but 
said that his work was to write reports about them. And a vast 
proportion of the people who have written the orthodox text- 
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books on diet, in different countries, have not made scientific 
dietetic experiments themselves. 

Then Mr. Aird, unless he makes any money by the sale of 
his literature or by receiving patients at his house—points about 
which I know rothing—has no commercial object. In this he 
resembles Mr. Horace Fletcher, the exponent of the thorough 
mastication and insalivation of all foods. Mr. Aird has nothing 
directiy to gain, financially, by a wide adoption of the diet of raw 
salads and fruits and vegetables ;_ they are not proprietary articles. 
Mr. Horace Fletcher has nothing to gain from the thorough 
mastication of all foods. I believe both men to be absolutely 
disinterested financially. But there are serious arguments against 
the regime. First of all, from the point of view of physiology, it is 
ridiculous to cite the cow, and to say that, if the cow gets its 
nourishment from green stuff, so shouldman. The digestive tract 
of the cow is not only very long as compared with man’s digestive 
tract, so that the food can be absorbed for a much longer period, but, 
besides this, the tract of the herbivorous animal is not smooth 
like man’s, but is especially made so as to retain the food for a 
longer period. And I do not think cows eat a great deal of fruit ! 

Then there is the theory of proteid. It is true that the autho- 
rities do not agree as to the amount of proteid required by an 
ordinary person ; for the orthodox English authorities, and most 
of the authorities of the old schools, put down the amount as twice 
as much as Chittenden, Hindhede, Fletcher, and others do. But 
the authorities are, for the most part, agreed that a certain amount 
of proteid is essential to the continuance of life and health. 

Dr. Robert Hutchison, our standard English authority on food 
and dietetics, insists that proteid is absolutely necessary to build 
the body and repair its waste of tissue; to help the digestion ; 
to serve as a general stimulant to the system; to supply, if 
needed, a certain amount of fat and heat and energy; and to 
keep off disease. And there are other reasons as well—particularly, 
as Mr. C. H. Collings has maintained and proved, to provide 
ammonia, which counteracts uric acid. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that the ridiculous theory that proteid is the cause of 
diseases is utterly unproved—just as unproved as the uric acid 
theory! The Aird plan seems to ignore the importance of proteid 
altogether. There is scarcely any proteid in ordinary salads, 
vegetables, and fruits, except, of course, for nuts. 
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Mr. Aird’s condemnation of well-cooked foods is utterly 
unscientific. He is right in condemning the method of boiling 
vegetables and throwing away the juices, but he is utterly wrong 
in saying that all cooking of vegetable foods, and of all other foods, 
deprives them of all their value. It is the sheerest nonsense to 
make any such sweeping assertion. There are many parts of 
vegetables which are practically useless unless they are cooked ; 
but they must be cooked rightly. Gentle simmering will extract 
from quite a large number of foods valuable elements which 
otherwise would be wasted. Thus I have been able to cure neuritis 
and other disorders by pure, clear vegetable juices, extracted by 
pressure after simmering, from certain (well-cleansed) ingredients, 
including some which are usually thrown into a dustbin or 
under a barrow. And, again, in thousands of cases, I have 
found that vegetables, well-cleansed and cooked and served with 
their juices in a little butter or pure oil, have a marvellous effect 
upon the health. We must distinguish between the boiling of 
vegetables—which is an absurd mistake—and the proper cooking 
of vegetables, especially by simmering or by hot air. 

We owe a great debt to cookery: even if it has been much 
misused to encourage greediness and over-eating, it has facilitated 
digestion where nature has rendered digestion difficult; it has 
helped towards the preservation of food. There is no space here 
to sing the praises of cooking, but it is sufficient to remark that 
any wholesale condemnation of cooking as destroying food-values 
can only be put down to ignorance. 

There is another very interesting point, namely, as to the 
power that different people have to digest uncooked foods. The 
cell of the uncooked food has an individuality of its own, and it 
struggles to keep up that individuality. It is not assimilated 
direct in the human system as a cell ; it has to go through a certain 
adaptation and assimilation. Doubtless, if the individual can 
assimilate the vegetable cell, he benefits more than if that cell is 
prepared first for the human body by cooking or some other means ; 
but it is not every one who can assimilate the raw cell of certain 
foods. I know one case in particular, of a so-called hygienic father 
and mother who insisted on bringing up their children on “ unfired ” 
foods: examination of the living blood of these children by the 
leading expert showed that, so far from assimilating the “ salts ” 
from the abundance of “ unfired ” foods, the blood of the children 
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was very deficient in soda, lime, potash, iron, magnesium, and 
silica! These exist in abundance in the “ unfired ” foods, but 
the children had not been able to assimilate them. When the 
children had milk added to their diet, which had been forbidden by 
the theorist father, they began to recover; otherwise I think they 
would only have had a few years of life—or, rather, of existence. 

Then Mr. Aird’s implied or expressed condemnation of all 
dietaries except his own needs to be proved. It is twenty 
years since I had any flesh-foods, except for the tiny amounts at 
long intervals during my first five years of food reform; but I 
am bound to admit that many other dietaries besides my own have 
been successful. 

To go to the other extreme, apparently, and yet to quote a 
diet which has much in common with my own general plan, the 
famous Salisbury diet (of meat and hot water and little else) has 
effected wonderful cures, as every fair-minded person who examines 
into the statistics is forced to admit. 

In a word, there is too much dogmatism as to the Aird plan 
being bound to succeed in all cases, and too much insinuation that 
all other diets are bound to produce unsatisfactory results. We 
ask ourselves, “‘ How far are such good results as the Aird system 
can show due to certain abstinences—abstinence from the excess 
of meat, which is a highly stimulating and toxic food ; abstinence 
from the excess of carbohydrates; and so on? And how far 
are the results due to the fresh air, the light, the rest, and (in 
many cases) the faith ? ” 

Then, again, I must repeat that success of the Aird treatment 
for a time in certain cases must not be used as an argument in 
favour of the continuance of the Aird treatment in all cases for 
the rest of life. It may be good as a remedial diet in some cases, 
but that is no proof that it is good as a permanent diet in all cases. 

We come, now, to the great factor of individuality. Different 
plants require different foods: some thrive on one thing, some 
on another. There is one plant which dies on rich soil, it fades 
away on moderate soil, it thrives—incredible though it seems—on 
a soil of pebbles. And human beings differ according to many 
different conditions. Different individuals are in different stages 
of evolution, and the same individual may require a very different 
diet at different times in his life. 

As I said at the beginning of this article, in quoting successful 
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dietaries from among my thousands of correspondents I have 
been struck with the vast divergences between one successful 
diet and another. I do not merely mean a successful diet for a 
month or two, but a diet continuing to be successful, physically 
and mentally, year after year. The diets differ as to the total 
amounts of food, as to the balance or proportion of different food- 
elements, as to the number of meals, as to the amount of water, 
and many other peculiarities. 

What is the conclusion? Here we have something which, if 
it were really a healthy regime, if it really made for strength and 
fitness and morality and everything else that we desire in the 
majority of cases, would be a boon to the nation and humanity 
and posterity. Here we have a regime which, I firmly believe, 
if it had suited most people, and if it had been the regime of 
Germany instead of the gross excess of flesh-foods and other 
stimulating foods, would have rendered war impossible. But is 
the Aird plan sure to secure the health and strength of the vast 
majority of people ? 

Clearly, we need a Department for the fair and unbiased 
investigation of different dietaries, not by cranks, nor by people 
who know only the old-fashioned tests, but by people who will, 
with careful and unbiased minds, apply every known test. I 
cannot agree that the American investigators, on the whole, fulfil 
these requirements; but I am perfectly certain that, if we had 
such a vast Institution in this country, it would not be long before 
we were the most independent, the most healthy, the most suc- 
cessful, and the most moral and generally satisfactory people in 
the world—to say nothing of a people which would be saving 
hundreds of millions of pounds every year. Whether the Aird 
plan as a permanent and habitual plan, and in its unmodified form, 
is really for health and strength and fitness for most people no 
one can yet say for certain. Personally, I think not. 

It is not in accordance with orthodox scientific theories of 
food-values ; but that proves little! What one does want is to 
have no premature statements as to its merits. What one does 
want also is to have an Institution where this regime and many 
others may be investigated. In America hundreds of men are 
willing to submit themselves to this or that dietetic test. Why 
have we not similar patriotism and organization in England ? 

Eustace MILEs 


LIFE IN A PINE WOOD 
(PEOPLE, BIRDS, AND ANTS) 


SomE years ago a clever gentleman, a landowner no doubt with 
pine plantations on his property, made the interesting discovery 
that the ideal place to live in was a pine wood, owing to the 
antiseptic and medicinal qualities emanating from the trees. 
You could smell them and began to feel better the moment you 
entered the wood. Naturally there was a rush to the pines 
just as there has been a rush to the hill-tops in response to Tyndall’s 
flag-waving and exulting shouts from Hindhead, and as there 
had been a rush over a century earlier to the seaside in obedience 
to Dr. Russell’s clarion call. I have no desire myself to live among 
pines, simply because I cannot endure to be shut off from this 
green earth with sight of flocks and herds. Woods are sometimes 
good to live in. I have spent happy months in a woodman’s 
cottage in a forest ; but the trees were mostly oak and beech and 
there were wide green spaces and an abundant wild life. Pine 
woods, especially plantations, are monotonous because the trees 
are nearly all pines and one tree is like another, and their tall, 
bare trunks wall you in and their dark stiff foliage is like a roof 
above you. I, too, like being in a pine wood, just as I like being 
by the sea, for a few hours or a day, but for a place to live in I 
should prefer a moor, a marsh, a sea-salting, or any other empty, 
desolate place with a wide prospect. 

In spite of this feeling I actually did spend a great part of 
last summer in such a place. It is an extensive tract, which, 
when the excitement and rush for the medicinal pines began, 
was first seized upon by builders as being near London and in a 
highly aristocratic neighbourhood. Immediately, as by a miracle, 
large ornate houses sprang up like painted agarics in the autumn 
woods—houses suitable for the occupation of important persons. 
The wood itself was left untouched; the houses, standing a 
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quarter of a mile or more apart, with their gardens and lawns, 
were like green, flowery oases scattered about in its sombre 
wilderness. Gardens and lawns are a great expense, the soil 
being a hungry sand, and for all the manuring and watering the 
flowers have a somewhat sad and sickly look, and the lawns a 
poor thin turf, half grass and half moss. 

As a naturalist I was curious to observe the effect of life in 
a pine wood on the inhabitants. It struck me that it does not 
improve their health or make them happy, and that they suffer 
most in summer, especially on warm, windless days. They do not 
walk in their woods ; they hasten to the gate which lets them out 
on the road and takes them to the village—or to some point 
from which they can get a sight of earth outside the pines. They 
are glad to escape from their surroundings, and were never so 
happy as when going away on a long visit to friends living no 
matter where, in the country or abroad, so long as it was not in a 
pine wood. I should imagine that if Mariana herself, supposing 
that she had survived to the present day and had been persuaded 
to come down south to try the effect of living in a pine wood, 
would soon wish to go back to her moated grange on a Lincolnshire 
flat, for all its ancient dust and decay, with no sound to break the 
sultry noonday brooding silence save the singing of the blue fly 
i the pane and the small shrill shriek of the mouse behind the 
rotting wainscot. 

So much for the human dwellers among the “ crepuscular 
pines.” I am quoting an expression of the late lamented Henry 
James, which he used not of pine woods generally but of 
this very wood, well known to him too when he was a guest 
in the house. But he didn’t love it or he would have been a 
more frequent visitor; as it was he preferred to see his dear 
friends—all his friends were very dear to him—when they were 
away from the twilight shelter of their trees in ever bright and 
beautiful London. 

I was perhaps more interested in the non-human inhabitants 
of the wood. 

The wood that was mine to walk in, the part which belonged to 
the house and which as a fact I alone used, covered an area of about 
sixty acres and was one with the entire wood, only divided from 
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gardens into the wood it was like passing from the open sunlit air 
to the twilight and still atmosphere of a cathedral interior. It 
was also a strangely silent place: if a thrush or chaffinch was 
heard to sing, the sound came from the garden I had quitted or 
from some other garden in the wood still farther away. The only 
small birds in these pines were those on a brief visit and little 
parties of tits drifting through. Nevertheless the wood—the part 
I was privileged to walk in—had its own appropriate fauna— 
squirrels, wood-pigeons, a family of jays, another of magpies, a 
pair of yaffles, and one of sparrow-hawks. (Game is not preserved 
in these woods which are parcelled out to the different houses in 
lots of a dozen to fifty or more acres ; consequently several species 
which are on the gamekeeper’s black list are allowed to exist. 
Most of the birds I have named bred during the summer—the 
hawks and yafiles, a dozen or more pairs of wood-pigeons, and 
@ pair each of magpies and jays. The other members of the family 
parties of the last two species had no doubt been induced by 
means of sharp beaky arguments to go and look for nesting- 
places elsewhere. 

But not one small bird could I find nesting in the wood. This 
set me thinking on a question which has vexed my mind for years 
—How do small birds safeguard their tender helpless fledglings 
from the ants? This wood swarmed with ants: their nests, 
half hidden by the bracken, were everywhere, some of the old 
mounds being of huge size, twelve to fourteen feet in circumference 
and four to five feet high. As their eggs were not wanted the 
ants were never disturbed, and the marvel was how they could 
exist in such excessive numbers in a naked pine wood, which of 
all woods is the poorest in insect life. 

I have said to myself a hundred times that birds, especially 
the small woodland species that nest on or near the ground, such 
as the nightingale, robin, wren, chiffchaff, wood and willow wrens, 
and tits that breed low down in old stumps, must occasionally 
have their nestlings destroyed by ants; yet I have never found a 
nest showing plainly that such an accident had occurred, nor had 
I seen anything on the subject in books about birds; and of such 
books I had read hundreds. 

The subject was in my mind when I received evidence from an 
unexpected quarter that tender fledglings are sometimes destroyed 
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by ants. This was in an account of the wren by a little boy which 
I came upon in a bundle of Bird and Tree Competition essays 
from the village schools in Lancashire, sent on to me to read and 
judge from the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. The 
boy stated in his essay that having selected the wren as his subject 
he watched the birds and looked for nests ; that among the nests 
he found one containing five eggs and that four young were hatched 
but were destroyed the same day by ants. I wrote to the master 
of the school, at Newburgh, near- Wigan, and to the boy, Harry 
Southworth, asking for full particulars. The master’s reply 
gave a satisfactory account of Harry as a keen and careful observer, 
and Harry’s answer was that the nest was built in a small hole 
in a bank beside a brook, that he had kept his eye on it during the 
time the bird was sitting on her five eggs, that on his last visit 
he found the parent bird in a terrified state outside the nest, and 
that on examination he found that four young birds had been 
hatched, and were all dead but still warm, and swarming with 
small reddish-brown ants which were feeding on them. 

This goes to show that not only do ants sometimes attack 
the fledglings in the nest but also that the parent birds in such 
cases are powerless to save their young from destruction. My 
conclusion was that small ground-nesting birds have an instinctive 
fear of ants and avoid building at places infested by them. 

But how does it happen, I now asked, that the larger birds 
that nest high up in the pines escape the danger? The ants go 
up the tallest and smoothest trunks with the ease and at the 
same rate of speed as when moving on the surface. They are 
seen ascending and descending all day long in countless numbers 
so that the entire tree-top must be swarming with them, searching 
every twig and every needle; and being ants and ready to fasten 
their jaws on any provender, dead or alive, without regard to the 
size of the object, the newly hatched young wood-pigeons or 
magpies can be no safer in their lofty cradles than the robin or 
willow-wren fledglings in their nest on the ground. 

Unfortunately, when I got to this point it was too late in the 
season to follow the matter much further, since most of the birds 
had finished breeding. Whether all or most of them had been 
successful or not I was not able to discover ; however, the young 
were not yet out of the one nest which interested me the most. 
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This was the sparrow-hawks’ and was in the lowest branches of a 
tall, slim pine about forty-five feet from the ground. It was 
an exceptionally big nest. The birds, I knew, had brought off 
their young successfully in this same wood in the three previous 
years, and I came to the conclusion that the same nest had been 
used every time and had grown to its present size by the addition 
of fresh materials each season. By standing on a high mound 
situated at a distance of fifty yards from the tree I could, with 
my binocular, get a perfect sight of the four young hawks on their 
platform, looking like owls with their big round heads and their 
fluffy white down. 

As their feathers grew they became more active ; they were less 
and less inclined to sit in a close bunch; they would draw as far 
apart as they were able and sit on the extreme edge of the nest, 
and from that high perch they would stare curiously down at me 
when I looked up at them. The habits of the parent birds were 
unlike those of sparrow-hawks breeding in woods and wild places 
where people are rarely seen. Instead of displaying intense 
anxiety and screaming at the sight of a human form, causing the 
young birds to squat low down in the nest, they would slink off in 
silence and vanish from the scene. This extreme secretiveness 
was, in the circumstances, their safest policy, to express it in that 
way, but, of course, it had one drawback—it left the young 
uninstructed as to the dangerous character of man. That lesson 
would have to come later, when they were off the nest. 

As the hawks grew, the supply of food increased, and the birds 
supplied were so carefully plucked, not a feather being left, also 
the head removed, that in some instances it was actually difficult 
to indentify the species; but I think that most of the birds 
brought to the nest were starlings. The young hawks had now 
to feed themselves on what was on the table, and when one felt 
peckish he would take up a bird and carry it to the edge of the big 
nest so as to be out of the way of the others, and setting a foot 
on it go to work to tear it to pieces. But he sometimes mis- 
managed the business and when transferring the bird from his 
beak to his claws he would drop it over the edge and lose it. The 
dropped bird would be quickly found and attacked by the ants, 
and before many hours it would be a well-cleaned skeleton. 

But the ants never ascended the tree. It then occurred to me 
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that ants are always seen swarming up certain trees—always the 
same trees; and that a vast majority of the trees were never 
invaded by them at all. I now began going round and visiting 
all the trees where I distinctly remembered having seen ants 
ascending, and on all those trees I found them still swarming up 
in immense numbers as if to some place containing an inexhaustible 
supply of food. It was now, however, too late in the season to 
make sure that they do not from time to time invade fresh trees. 
That they should go on from day to day for weeks, and perhaps 
for the whole season, ascending the same trees strikes one as very 
strange; yet such a fact would accord with what we know of 
these puzzling insects—their almost incredible wisdom in their 
complex actions and system of life, coupled with an almost in- 
credible stupidity. Or do the ants know just why they go up 
this particular tree and not any of the surrounding trees? Can 
it be that on this particular tree they have their carefully tended 
flocks and herds to supply them with honey-dew—their milk, 
butter, and cheese? Such flocks and herds they do keep and 
tend on oak-trees, as I discovered in Harewood Forest; and I 
hope that this summer some reader of this Review, who lives 
in or near a pine wood and is the happy possessor of a ladder 
forty or fifty feet long, will make some further investigation 
into the matter. 

My conclusion for the present is that wood-pigeons and other 
birds that breed in the pines do not build their nests in trees 
used by the ants. 

Let us now follow the fortunes of the young sparrow-hawks, 
bred in a wood where people inhabit, a little further. 

I watched them day by day, and, gradually, as their fluffy 
coat was replaced by feathers, and their lumpish appearance 
changed to the sharp-cut hawk figure, they grew more adventurous 
and would mount upon a branch accessible from the nest, the 
maturest bird taking the lead, the others, one by one, slowly and 
cautiously following. Finally all four would be on the branch 
at a distance of six to ten inches apart, the one nearest the nest 
being always the least hawk-like in appearance—more lumpish 
and with more down on it than the others. 

One morning in September I found the nest empty; the 
young had been persuaded to leave it for good early that morning. 
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Just how they had been persuaded—feelingly, perhaps, with sudden 
smart blows—it would have been a great thing to witness, but I 
had never looked for it on account of the vigilance and extra- 
ordinary secretiveness of the parent birds. Never once had they 
uttered a sound nor allowed themselves to be seen. Now that 
their young were out and able to fly they no longer found it 
necessary to make themselves invisible on the appearance of the 
human form in the wood. At all events, after keeping the young 
concealed for the space of three or four days they began to show 
themselves openly, pursued by the young, wailing and screaming 
to be fed. All day long these piteous cries were heard, and it 
was plain that a new system had been adopted by the parent birds 
at this stage, which was to keep their young on short commons 
instead of supplying them with as much as, or more food than, they 
could consume. The result was that the young, instead of sitting . 
idly waiting for small birds, properly plucked, to be brought and 
dropped at their feet, were driven by hunger to fly after the 
parent birds, who led them an endless chase in and out and above 
the trees. It all looked like a great waste of energy, but it had an 
important use in teaching the young to fly and to develop the 
wing muscles by incessant exercise. These exercises continued 
for five or six days in the wood, then followed a fresh move ; every 
morning early the wood was quitted by the whole family, the 
young no doubt being conducted to a clump on one of the ex- 
tensive tracts of heath in the neighbourhood. There they would 
have other and more important lessons to learn. The young 
hawk would have to pluck the feathers out himself or else swallow 
them along with the flesh; the next stage would be that the 
bird would be delivered alive but disabled and he would have to 
kill it himself ; finally he would have to capture his own prey— 
the last and most difficult lesson of all. 

That they were still kept on short commons was evident from 
the perpetual hunger-cries of the young when they returned each 
evening to their roosting-place in the wood. From the moment 
of their arrival an hour before sunset, until it was almost dark, 
the clamour went on, the young birds following their parents 
the whole time. This continued for a fortnight, and during the 
last few evenings the parent birds introduced yet another new 
subject or feature into their educational system. They would 
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rise over the trees, both male and female, but keeping wide apart, 
followed by the clamouring young; and floating and circling 
up with easy harrier-like movement, they would mount to a 
height of two or three hundred yards above the tree-tops, then 
suddenly hurl themselves down like stones and vanish among 
the trees, still followed at a long distance by the young. Once 
down beneath the tree-tops it was marvellous to see them, dashing 
at their topmost sparrow-hawk speed hither and thither among 
the tall, naked boles, with many sudden sharp twistings which 
apparently just enabled them to escape being dashed to death 
against a trunk or branch. Every time I witnessed this seemingly 
mad violent action, yet accomplished with such ease, such cer- 
tainty, such grace, I was astonished afresh. 

This would be the last act in the day’s business, for imme- _ 
diately they would fly to the roosting-place and the hungry 
young would hush their cries. 

Then, at the end of the third week in September the whole 
family disappeared. The young had now to learn that they 
could not always stay in one place. 

W. H. Hupson 


BRITISH AND GERMAN WAR FINANCE 


It is proposed to consider (at the London Chamber of Commerce, 
March 20) the economic positions of the British and German 
Empires after the first twenty months of war, the manner in 
which each Empire has dealt with its own particular problems, 
and the economic outlook for each Empire at the present time. 

There was a fundamental difference between the character of 
the pre-war national economic policies of the two Empires. The 
British policy was one of unrestricted internationalism, and it 
appeared to be based upon a confident belief that the British 
Empire would never again be involved in a war of the unlimited 
liability type. For several centuries it has been our policy to 
throw out from the centre, as it were, our different sources of 
strength. In pursuance of this policy, we encouraged our people 
to emigrate to the remote parts of the world. We have invested 
an immense proportion of our national wealth (nearly one-fourth) 
outside the limits of the United Kingdom. We became the 
citadel of the international monetary system, and we opened our 
money markets to the whole world. We threw down all barriers 
which restricted the freedom of trade, and we allowed ourselves 
to become dependent upon foreign supplies of food-stuffs to the 
extent of three-fifths of our annual requirements. At the same 
time we allowed ourselves to become dependent upon Germany 
for supplies of commodities which were vital to the conduct of 
some of our greatest industries. 

Germany, on the other hand, has pursued an economic policy 
of centralization. Notwithstanding the vast growth of her 
population during the past forty-five years, she has, by means of 
the extensive development of her agriculture, become to a very 
large extent self-supporting in the matter of food-supplies. For 
many years she has set her face against the emigration of her 
people, and it is only within a comparatively recent period that 
she adopted a policy of colonial expansion. 

These two great rival economic systems of the world are 
passing through ordeal by battle, and it will be instructive to 
consider, so far as the data available will admit, how they are 
standing the strain. 

The question of financial preparation for war has for many 
years engaged the attention of German and Austrian economists, 
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The extraordinary ability with which Japan conducted her war 
finance appears to have made a profound impression in Germany, 
and the German Government created a special Department for 
the purpose of considering financial problems arising in connexion 
with war. Dr. Riesser, who was appointed head of this Depart- 
ment, published the first edition of his well-known work, Kriegs- 
bereitschaft und Kriegsfuhrung, in 1909. 

There is good reason to believe that early in 1913 the German 
Government determined to declare war in July 1914. On March 
28, 1913, the German Army Bill was laid before the Reichstag. It 
provided for a total increase of establishment amounting to 4000 
officers, 15,000 non-commissioned officers, and 117,000 rank and 
file. With these additions the total strength of the German army 
on October 1, 1913, was 793,278. The total cost of the new 
military and naval proposals were estimated at £63,474,157. 

The Act provided for the coinage of a serviceable stock of 
silver to the extent of £6,000,000, and the issue of 5 and 10 mark 
notes to the aggregate amount of £6,000,000, to be exchanged for 
a like amount of gold then in circulation in the Empire. The 
£6,000,000 gold set aside out of the indemnity received from 
France in 1870, and until then kept in the Julius Tower at Spandau, 
was transferred to the Treasury of the Reichsbank, where it was, 
together with the additional amount of £12,000,000 in gold and 
silver, kept strictly apart from the commercial reserves of that 
institution. 

The Bill as introduced provided for a single extraordinary 
armaments levy. It was anticipated that the single levy would 
produce £50,000,000, but in the Economist of July 18, 1914, its 
Berlin correspondent announced that from the results obtained 
in Prussia it would appear certain that the non-recurring levy for 
the country as a whole would yield about £40,000,000, say 
£10,000,000 less than was calculated. From the date of the pass- 
ing of this Army Act, viz. June 30, 1913, the German demand for 
gold was one of the most noteworthy features of the London 
Money Market. At the beginning of 1910, the year before the 
Agadir difficulty, there was only about £30,000,000 gold in the 
Reichsbank. In January 1911, the year of the Agadir difficulty, 
it held about £40,000,000 ; in January 1913, it held £45,000,000 ; 
and in January 1914, it held about £60,000,000. 

So far as the information at present laid before the British 
public goes, it would appear that the significance of the financial 
measures contained in the German Army Act was not appreciated 
by the British Cabinet and its advisers, but certain French diplo- 
matists were fully alive to the real meaning of these extraordinary 
proposals, In the communication from M. de Farramond, Naval 
Attaché at the French Embassy in Berlin, to M. A. Baudin, the 
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French Minister of Marine, dated Berlin, March 15, 1913, the 
following passages occur : * 


“Tf we take note of the fact that the German Government is 
endeavouring to prevent this enormous tax from being paid in 
several instalments, and if, as is stated by some newspapers, the 
entire payment must be made before July 1, 1914, we get a 
formidable hint, for nothing can explain such haste on the part 
of the military authorities to have a liquid war treasure of one 
milliard in their chest. . . . It is very possible that a portion of 
the material, the purchase of which is to be authorized by the 
new law, is already being manufactured. Military secrets are so 
well guarded here that it is extremely difficult to follow what is 
going on with regard to personnel and material. With 700,000 
men under arms (without counting the very numerous reservists 
who are at present under training), a perfect military organization, 
and a public opinion which allows itself to be ruled by the bellicose 
appeals of the Army and Navy Leagues, the German people is at 
the present moment a very dangerous neighbour.” 


The mobilization of commercial finance was organized with 
equal care and thoroughness. In accordance with the plans 
elaborated by Dr. Riesser’s department long before the outbreak 
of war, the Government proceeded to establish War Credit Banks 
and War Aid Banks all over the country under the patronage of 
corporations, municipalities, and private financiers, and to make 
use of the Mortgage Banks already established. Within twenty- 
four hours from the passage of the Bill through the Reichstag 
authorizing their establishment, the Darlehnskassen was at work 
in 150 localities in Germany. As the Reichsbank was to play an 
important part in War Finance the authorities were careful to 
keep down the issue of their notes as much as possible as they 
knew that criticism would be directed against them. They pro- 
ceeded to issue notes through the media of the various War and 
Credit Banks. Government Securities, other Securities, and 
Produce were pledged with War Banks, advances to the extent of 
75 per cent. being made on the first-named class of security, and 
on the other classes to the extent of 45 per cent. These advances 
are made in War Bank Notes, which are legal tender and perform 
all the functions of money. 

The maximum amount the Darlehnskassen was entitled to 
issue was fixed originally at £75,000,000; it was subsequently 
raised to £150,000,000. The paper money thus issued is different 
from the notes of the Imperial Bank and from those of the 

* The French Yellow Book, p. 7. 


+ Sir Edward Holden at annual meeting, London City and Midland Bank, 
January 29, 1915. 
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Imperial Treasury, but they circulate freely as money, particu- 
larly in the small denominations of one, two, and five marks. The 
Empire is responsible for them, and this circumstance, together 
with the goods that serve as security, has been regarded as en- 
titling the Imperial Bank to accept them as gold cover for its 
notes. 

Germany, therefore, began the war with a gold reserve of 
£60,000,000 in the Reichsbank, and about £12,000,000 in gold and 
£6,000,000 in silver in the War Treasure. In addition, the single 
extraordinary levy on capital, which brought in £40,000,000, fell 
due on July 1, 1914, and was in process of collection when the 
war broke out. The surplus from the Budget of 1914 amounted 
to £11,000,000. The German Government had at its disposal 
immediately on the outbreak of war the following amounts : 


£ 
Notes issued by the Reichsbank against the £12,000,000 
gold in the War Treasure (in the ratio of three to one) . 36,000,000 
Extraordinary single levy on capital . - ‘ - 40,000,000 
Surplus from the Budget of 1914. ° . . - 11,000,000 
Stock of silver in the War Treasure . . - . 6,000,000 
Total . . - . : . - £93,000,000 


These funds provided practically the whole of the amount 
required to finance the German Army and Navy during the period 
of mobilization. 

The gold position deserves careful consideration. According 
to the Bank records, Germany had, up to the end of July 1914, 
coined £256,000,000 in gold, of which much had been melted down 
for industrial purposes. Some had gone abroad. The Bank 
estimated the coined gold actually in the country on the outbreak 
of war at rather less than £200,000,000. 

The total circulation of money, including coin, bank-notes and 
Treasury Notes, was estimated to be about £325,000,000 (“‘ In 
Germany To-day ”). 

Since the beginning of the present year the influx of gold into 
the Reichsbank has become insignificant. The total stock of 
gold at March 2, 1916, amounted to £122,857,450, and the notes 
in circulation on the same date amounted to £327,715,450, the 
ratio of gold to paper being 37°3 per cent. 

There are no data available to show the outflow of gold from 
the Reichsbank. During the early stages of the war the amount 
varied between £500,000 and £1,000,000 per week. The huge 
additions which have been made to the gold reserves of some of 
the banks of the neutral States whose frontiers march with those 
of Germany point to the conclusion that the out-flow of gold from 
Germany must have been on a very large scale. It is extremely 
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significant that neither the present holding of gold nor the amount 
of notes issued by the Austro-Hungarian State Bank has been 
published, and it is pretty clear that the financial claims of Turkey 
and Bulgaria and the payments to Rumania must have made a 
heavy inroad into the gold reserves of Germany and Austria. I 
am of the opinion that the scepticism which exists throughout 
the world as to the accuracy of the official statements as to the 
exact amount of gold held by the Reichsbank is well founded. 

The great weakness of the war finance of Germany is the flood- 
ing of the country with paper money. 

About the end of November 1915 the amount of German 
money in circulation, according to the Swiss correspondent of the 
Standard, was approximately £645,671 ,000. 


£ £ 
645,671,000 
Deduct pre-war note issue of Reichsbank, say - 100,000,000 
Specie in Reichsbank War Treasury and State Banks 125,000,000 
———__ 225,000,000 
Balance of New Notes, created since August 7, 1914 “ : . £420,671,000 


The Federal Laws of August 7, 1914, revived the old monetary 
laws which authorized private banks in cities of over 80,000 
population to issue their own bank-notes on condition that they 
retained in hand the equivalent in cash, and side by side with 
the legal circulation above referred to there exists a circulation of 
about £300,000,000 in private bank-notes, and of £50,000,000 in 
war credit bank-notes. Altogether there are, therefore, about 
£870,000,000 of notes in circulation, all-of which rest ultimately 
either directly or indirectly upon the £125,000,000 gold held by 
the Reichsbank. 

In the early part of the war Professor Wolff is reported to 
have estimated that the direct cost of the war during the first 
two months was £175,000,000—£2,910,000 per day. Arthur 
Norden estimated in January 1915 that the cost of the war was 
then £50,000,000 per month, and that the costs for August, 2.e. the 
period of mobilization, were £100,000,000. This estimate agrees 
approximately with that of Wolff. 

In considering the war expenditure of Germany, it is necessary 
to bear in mind the fact that much of the expenditure which in 
this country is met by the Imperial Treasury is in Germany 
provided by the local authorities and the StateGovernments. This 
is particularly the case with regard to the separation allowances. 

The Vorwaerts reports that the total sum expended by Berlin 
alone in relief rendered necessary by the war was in the first 
thirteen months of the war over £3,085,000. On the basis of the 
total population, the expenditure of the local authorities on war 
relief for the whole Empire may be estimated at £105,000,000 
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for the first thirteen months of the war, but this amount does 
not appear in the war expenditure of the German Government. 
On the basis of the relief expenditure in Berlin for the month of 
September 1915, the total for the Empire is now running at the 
rate of £175,000,000 per annum. 

In order to obtain a true conception of the burden of expendi- 
ture which is falling upon the Federal Government, the State 
Governments, and local authorities, it is desirable to consider the 
statement made by the Solicitor-General on August 2, 1915, in 
the course of the hearing of a case in which the Crown asked for 
the condemnation of four Scandinavian steamships and most of 
their cargoes upon the ground that 90 per cent. of it was contra- 
band intended for enemy forces. The Solicitor-General sub- 
mitted an affidavit sworn by Major E. T. Dillon, D.S.0., serving 
with the General Staff at the War Office, which stated that the 
following might be taken as an estimate, approximately correct, 
and probably an under-estimate, of the number of persons then 
serving in the German army and under the control of the German 
military authorities : 


(a) Under arms on the two fronts, in garrisons in Belgium and 


on lines of communication . ‘ A ‘ 4 - 4,000,000 
(6) Training in Germany s . . 750,000 
(c) Casualties, including constant temporary wastage ° 2,000,000 
(d) On railways, all of which are used and organized specially for 

war, and are under control of the military authorities . 750,000 
(e) At Krupp’s arsenals, and factories concerned in the manu- 

facture of munitions of war, at a low estimate A 750,000 


(f) In coal-mines, factories concerned in the making of army 
boots and clothing and other articles necessary for the 
equipment and provisioning of the army ; ; : 2,000,000 


Total . , . ° - 10,250,000 


The Solicitor-General said the population of Germany was 
65,000,000 to 70,000,000, and 20,000,000 were, and the remainder 
might be in the last resource, absolutely dependent upon the State 
for their rations. He added: “ When you had a Government 
which had undertaken the responsibility of 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 
of soldiers, and which had in its employment some 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000 other persons, you started with the enormous figure of 
10,000,000, which meant that one-seventh of the food-supplies 
alone must be intended for Government employees. To be added 
to those figures were probably double the number of dependents. 
In other words, the Solicitor-General’s statement meant that the 
German Government has to maintain 30,000,000 people. The 
Board of Trade Labour Gazette for January stated that the 
increase of retail food prices in Germany (Berlin) since the out- 
break of the war was 83°4 per cent., and in Vienna 112°9 per cent. 
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In view of the fact that the war expenditure of most of the 
principal belligerents has more than doubled since the first few 
months of the war, I am satisfied that Germany is now spending 
nearly £5,000,000 per day directly and indirectly upon the war. 
The Times of March 18 contained a report of Dr. Helfferich’s 
speech in the Reichstag on March 16 on German War Finance. 
The Minister is reported to have stated that Germany’s monthly 
expenses surpassed £100,000,000 in the last month of 1915, but 
were lower for January and February, and would probably also be 
lower for March 1916. They were thus to-day, he said, hardly 
higher than a year ago, in spite of the increased troops and ammuni- 
tion and high prices for food-stufis and raw materials. England’s 
daily war expenditure, he stated, had for a long time past amounted 
to £4,500,000, and would soon reach £5,000,000, and was thus 
clearly 50 per cent. higher than theirs. It is perhaps natural that 
Dr. Helfferich should have omitted to mention the fact that the 
German figures represent net expenditure, while the British figures 
are gross. The German figures exclude separation allowances and 
loans to Allies, while the British figures cover both these items. 
In the case of the British war expenditure, separation allowances 
and loans to Allies and Overseas Dominions account for an outlay 
at the rate of £500,000,000 per annum. The learned Doctor 
points out that our short loan debt has increased to £750,000,000, 
in which total, by the way, he includes Exchequer Bonds, which 
have a longer currency than some of the German Treasury Bonds ; 
but again he is silent upon a most important point, namely, that 
the short loan debt of the German Government at the end of 
February exceeded £800,000,000. On the one hand, Dr. Helfferich 
boasts of the comparative smallness of Germany’s war expenditure, 
while on the other hand he directs attention to the great magni- 
tude of her war loans. He claims that the English war taxes 
have only yielded 7 per cent. of the total war expenditure, but 
he characteristically omits to mention that many of the war taxes 
have only just begun to yield a return, and that for 1916-17 there 
is every reason to believe that Great Britain will provide 
£500,000,000, or, say, 28 per cent. of her war expenditure from 
war taxation, while Germany has failed so far to raise any propor- 
tion of her war outlay from taxation. Finally, it may be pointed 
out that, notwithstanding the elaborate financial preparations 
made by Germany before the war, she has found it impossible 
to finance twenty months’ expenditure without increasing her 
paper circulation by over £700,000,000, while Great Britain, 
although she entered upon the war without any financial prepara- 
tion, has only found it necessary to increase her paper circulation 
by £100,000,000. For the first five months the war expenditure 
of France averaged £1,500,000 per day ; for the first half of 1916 
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she estimates her expenditure at £2,500,000 per day. At the 
beginning of the war our expenditure averaged £1,000,000 per 
day; it is now nearly £5,000,000. Russia expended about 
£1,000,000 per day at the commencement ; she is now spending 
over £3,100,000 per day. In June 1915, Italy was spending about 
£530,000 per day; in December 1915, her outlay averaged 
£800,000 per day. 

Germany is maintaining the largest average fighting force of 
all the belligerents, say, 4,000,000 men, on a total frontage of 1400 
miles (Western front 500 miles, Eastern front 700 miles, and 
Southern front 200 miles). In addition to her wonderful economic 
organization Germany enjoyed an immense advantage in her 
central position and her admirable system of strategic railways. 
As she extends her lines of communications into the occupied 
territories this advantage is passing from her. Concurrently with 
the increased pressure of the British Navy, Germany’s supplies 
of raw materials and food-stufis accumulated before the war are 
becoming exhausted. She has already derived the full advantage 
from the supplies of raw materials stolen from Belgium, Northern 
France, and Poland. It must also be remembered that the 
burden of financing the war expenditure of Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria is falling with growing weight upon Germany. 
She has already lent Austria £90,000,000, Turkey £60,000,000, 
and Bulgaria £20,000,000, and it does not seem unreasonable 
to assume that the financial demands of these three Powers 
upon Germany will become much greater as the war progresses. 

I believe the following to be a conservative estimate of Ger- 
many’s gross war expenditure up to the end of 1915, viz. : 


£ 
July 31 to December 31, 1914—153 days at £3,000,000 per day 459,000,000 
January 1 to December 31, 1915—365 days at £4,000,000 


perday . ° . . 1,460,000,000 


Total . . - £1,919,000,000 


To meet this gigantic outlay Germany has raised the following 
War Loans : 

The first War Loan was issued in September 1914. It con- 
sisted of 5 per cent. Treasury Bills for the equivalent of £50,000,000, 
and an unlimited amount of 5 per cent. Imperial Loan. These 
two operations produced about £223,000,000, at a price of 974 
per cent. 

The second War Loan was issued in February 1915, and it 
consisted of unlimited amounts of Treasury Bills and Imperial 
Loan on a 5 per cent. basis. The issue price was 984, and the 
amount produced was £450,000,000. 

In connexion with this loan it was stated that financial houses 
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were visited by Government representatives, who brought pressure 
to bear upon them with respect to the amount which they were 
“voluntarily” to subscribe. They were given to understand that 
in the event of their non-compliance the Government might have 
to make use of the special powers conferred upon them by martial 
law to compel them to invest, in the same way as it had forced 
gold to be sent to the Reichsbank. It was only natural that the 
financial houses applied for a loan “ voluntarily,” although those 
behind the scenes knew that in the majority of cases it was a 
question of force mayeure.* 

The third War Loan was offered for subscription in September. 
It was again on a 5 per cent. basis and the issue price was 
advanced slightly to 99. Subsequently it was announced that 
the amount subscribed was £605,050,000, of which £383,800,000 
came from the Banks and £129,600,000 from the Savings Banks. 
This left only £81,500,000 as representing the amount subscribed 
by the public. 

The subscriptions for the fourth German Consolidated Loan 
opened on March 4 and closed on March 22. The new issue 
consists of 44 per cent. Treasury Bonds at 95, divided into ten 
series, redeemable by yearly drawings of one series from 1923 to 
1932, and of a 5 per cent. Imperial Loan at 98°5 and not redeemable 
before 1924. 

At the outbreak of the war the German mercantile marine 
consisted of 5,459,296 tons. The amount of tonnage sunk, 
captured, or detained in British ports and the ports of the Allies 
was 1,276,587. 

The remainder of the German mercantile fleet, namely, 
- 4,182,709 tons (with the exception of the insignificant number of 
steamers running in the Baltic), has for more than eighteen months 
been rusting in German and neutral harbours. The Berliner 
Tageblatt states that the total German tonnage in neutral ports is 
1,900,000 tons, of which about 270,000 tons are in Portugal, about 
600,000 tons in North American ports, and 436,000 tons in South 
American ports. An ingenious calculation has recently been made 
by a well-informed writer + who computes the loss in dock dues, 
port charges, etc., incurred by Germany and Austria through the 
laying up of their merchant shipping during the first fifteen months 
of the war at £20,280,000. 

In 1907 it was extimated that the payments made by foreigners 
to Germany in respect of transport services generally amounted to 
approximately £18,000,000, and in 1912 they were estimated at 
over £30,000,000. 

The position of Germany’s investments abroad is nearly as 


* FE. F. Davies, “ British and German Finance.” 
} “Some of Germany’s Troubles.” 
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deplorable as that of her shipping. The following table shows the 
we geographical distribution of these investments before 
the war : ‘ 


£ 

Russia ‘ ‘ ‘ r ‘ 120,000,000 Now unrealizable. 

United States and Canada . : 150,000,000 The bulk of these 
have been sold. 

Turkey . : ; . = 40,000,000 Now unrealizable 

Rumania . ‘ : ‘é 50,000,000 Now unrealizable. 

Austria-Hungary . - ° 2 250,000,000 Now unrealizable. 

Italy . x ; 4 : “ 50,000,000 Now unrealizable. 

Africa P ‘ : A ‘ 80,000,000 Totally lost. 

South-East Asia . ‘ 3 ‘ 15,000,000 Totally lost. 

Far East . 3 ‘ a 5 25,000,000 Totally lost. 

Australia and Polynesia . ‘ 20,000,000 Totally lost. 

Central America and West Indies . 60,000,000 Now unrealizable. 

South America (West coast) . ; 30,000,000 Now unrealizable. 

South America (East coast) . A 80,000,000 Now unrealizable. 

United Kingdom . j . : 100,000,000 Unrealizable; will prob- 
ably constitute a set- 
off to £70,000,000 
owing by Germany to 
British subjects. 

Miscellaneous A - js 100,000,000 The bulk of these 
have been sold. 

Total . : . . £1,170,000,000 


Out of a total of £1,170,000,000 more than one-half, namely, 
£670,000,000, are unrealizable, and will probably be worthless for 
many years after the conclusion of peace. About £250,000,000 
have been sold, mainly American and Dutch holdings; while 
the investments in the German Colonies, £140,000,000, are worth- 
less owing to the loss of her colonies. The £100,000,000 of capital 
owned in the United Kingdom will in all probability be applied 
towards payment of the moneys owing by German subjects to 
British subjects. 

The financial outlook for Germany is desperate. In 1913 
Dr. Helfferich estimated the national wealth of the Empire at 
£15,000,000,000. What is it worth to-day ? Her colonies have 
gone. Her shipping industry is ruined. The best of her foreign 
investments have been sold, and the remainder may prove worth- 
less. The goodwill of her foreign trade in the Allied countries is 
valueless. In 1911, 45°7 per cent. of her imports came from the 
countries with which she is now at war, and 38 per cent. of her 
exports went to those countries. I am inclined to believe a 
report which has reached me from a Swedish source that the 
German Government has decided already in principle that imme- 
diately on the conclusion of peace she will attempt to raise an 
enormous Foreign Loan, ranking in front of all the War Loans, 
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and bearing a very high rate of interest ; that is to say, she will 
in effect repudiate her internal war debt. 

I do not believe that Germany is living and fighting solely 
upon what she is producing. She is living upon the fat which she 
accumulated during the past forty years of intensive economic 
development. The system of war finance which she has adopted 
is a marvellously efficient machine for enabling the German people 
to attempt to live and fight by “ taking in each other’s washing,” 
but this method of finance will not enable Germany to carry on 
for any great length of time the greatest and most expensive war 
in the history of the world. 

The decline in the exchange value of the mark, which now 
stands at an average depreciation of 29 per cent., and the failures 
which are taking place among the large banks, despite the frantic 
efforts of the Government to keep the financial machine going, 
point to the approach of the greatest financial debacle which the 
world has seen. 


Of all the Great Powers none had more urgent reasons to make 
financial preparation for war than Britain, and of all the Powers 
she was the least prepared for war on the financial as well as the 
military side. It cannot be said that we had no warning. The 
inadequacy of our gold reserves had been repeatedly discussed by 
public men. In July 1911, Mr. Lloyd George made his famous 
speech at the Mansion House, in which he plainly stated that in 
the Morocco negotiations we intended to stand by France, what- 
ever the consequences. Instead of setting our financial house in 
order to meet the crisis which even then was clearly foreseen, 
the Government allowed Parliament to rush into further extrava- 
gance which raised our Peace Budget to £200,000,000. In March 
1913, the Great German Army Bill was introduced in the Reichs- 
tag, but still our Government took no heed and the country was 
allowed to drift into the greatest war in history without the 
Government making the slightest financial preparation. Towards 
the end of July 1914, there were over 3000 large British merchant 
ships on the high seas ; our foreign trade was running at the rate 
of £1,400,000,000 per annum; British Bills, the circulating 
medium for the conduct of the international trade of the world, 
were in circulation to the value of £500,000,000 ; Stock Exchange 
Loan Accounts to the extent of £90,000,000 were in existence ; 
and the gold reserve at the Bank of England stood at only 
£38,000,000. A great war involving two-thirds of the peoples of 
the world crashed into this delicate and complicated machinery 
and the result was for a brief period chaos. 

Happily the Government realized the magnitude of the crisis, 
and the fact that it could only be dealt with adequately by 
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hypothecating the credit of the country. .The emergency legisla- 
tion which was rushed through, notwithstanding the imperfections 
due to hurried drafting, proved sound and met to a large extent 
the needs of the situation. The inherent strength of our credit 
system rapidly manifested itself. Our vast credits in foreign 
countries were called in, and during the first five months of the 
war our gold reserve increased from: £27,000,000, to which it fell 
on August 5, 1914, to £69,000,000 on December 31, 1914. 

Our war expenditure began at an average of about £1 ,000,000 
per day. It is now in the neighbourhood of £5,000,000 per day. 
In comparing our expenditure with the other great military Powers, 
it must be remembered that the latter had already in time of peace 
placed their army establishments on a war footing, while we have 
had to provide equipment, clothes, boots, rifles, guns, ammunition, 
housing, transports, medical hospitals and service for armies 
aggregating twenty times our normal peace establishment, and 
we have had to make these vast purchases with three other great 
buyers in the market. We have been called upon to pay in blood 
and treasure a heavy price for our failure to maintain an adequate 
Army establishment in past years. In addition to maintaining an 
Army of between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 men and an impregnable 
Navy, we are advancing by loans to our Dominions part of their 
expenditure on the military forces they are bringing into the 
fighting-line ; and we are paying the whole of the cost of the 
Indian contingents except the normal peace expenditure. We 
have advanced to our Allies sums which it is estimated in some 
quarters would equip and maintain in the field 3,000,000 of their 
soldiers. About one-third of our gross war expenditure has been 
incurred upon these items. The following is an analysis of our 
total estimated expenditure up to March 31, 1916: 


£ 
Gross outlay July 31, 1914, to March 31,1916 . ; - — 1,780,586,000 
Loans to Dominions and Allies and purchases of food-stuffs, 
repayments to Bank of England . ‘ ‘ . 596,586,000 
Net expenditure . . - £1,184,000,000 


The gross outlay of £1,780,586,000 has been obtained mainly 
from the following sources : 


£ 
34 Per Cent. War Loan, issued November 1914 at 95 . < 332,000,000 
3 Per Cent. Exchequer Bonds . : F = 48,000,000 
Treasury Bills P ‘ J ‘ $ ‘ ‘ 424,000,000 
New taxation, etc. . - . > ‘ 146,000,000 
44 Per Cent. War Loan, ieaued J uly 1915 : . . “ 587,000,000 
5 Per Cent. Exchequer Bonds . ° . A 4 : 160,000,000 
American Loan a - . ‘ : - ; 50,000,000 
Temporary advances ° : . . ‘ . ° 22,000,000 


Total . . . - £1,769,000,000 
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It is particularly satisfactory to note that, while Germany has 
been unable to raise any proportion of her war expenditure by 
additional taxation, we have managed in the first twenty months 
to obtain from this source over £146,000,000. 

It will be noted that Treasury Bills form about one-fourth 
of our total borrowings. It appears to me to be desirable that 
this proportion should not be allowed to grow. It would be better 
to encourage investors to take the Exchequer Bonds. It has been 
laid down as a fundamental principle of our war finance that the 
loss of revenue and the interest on the money borrowed for war 
expenditure should be provided out of new taxes and not by loans. 
This principle has been fully carried out in the Budget for the year 
that is closing. The interest on the war debt amounts to about 
£45,000,000, and the new taxation will bring in over £120,000,000. 

Thus, in three years, notwithstanding the enormous disturbance 
of our economic system occasioned by the war, our revenue from 
taxation will have been increased from £163,000,000 to well over 
£350,000,000, an advance of £187,000,000, or 114 per cent. One 
of the most encouraging features of the tax returns is the buoyancy 
of the Income Tax, and I entertain a very strong belief that the 
estimated yield of the Excess Profits Tax has been greatly under- 
estimated. I think it is not improbable that the yield for 1916-17 
will exceed £100,000,000. 

It is not practicable to lay down any hard and fast line with 
regard to the taxable capacity of a country in time of war, but it 
appears to me that we are approaching the limit with regard to 
direct taxation, and Income Tax in particular. We are not 
placing a fair share of the burden upon the indirect sources of 
taxation. In 1888, when the national revenue was £87,000,000, 
direct taxes only provided 45°3 per cent. of the total tax revenue 
and indirect taxes 54°7 per cent. Out of the total tax revenue 
for the current year, 61 per cent. will be derived from direct taxes 
and only 39 per cent. from indirect taxes. The preliminary 
figures for next year indicate that, unless indirect taxation is 
increased, 66 per cent. of the revenue will be obtained from direct 
taxes, and only 33 per cent. from indirect taxes. A tariff for 
revenue purposes is in my belief absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of the balance of our economic system. 

The war naturally exercised a profound influence upon the 
national income. The number of occupied persons of both sexes 
in the United Kingdom at the date of the census of 1911 may be 
estimated at 20,000,000, of whom 14,000,000 were males and 
6.000,000 females. At the present time there are upwards of 
3,000,000 men in the Army and 320,000 in the Navy. There are 
1,750,000 male workers and 250,000 female workers in the factories 
controlled by the Ministry of Munitions, and there are 900,000 men 
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employed on ship construction and repairing and contributing to 
the general maintenance and fighting efficiency of the Fleet. This 
transference of over 6,000,000 workers from commercial produc- 
tion to war service or war production has caused a tremendous 
disturbance of the economic system ; but the introduction of female 
and juvenile labour and the speeding-up of production by the 
workers who have remained, together with the rise in wages, has 
had the effect of actually increasing the national income for the 
time being. After the outbreak of war employment became very 
good, and before the end of 1914 a considerable amount of over- 
time was being worked, and in several trades complaint was being 
made of a shortage of labour. This was especially the case in 
engineering, shipbuilding, woollen and leather and kindred trades. 
Concurrently the prices of food and many other necessaries rose. 
In the circumstances, a movement began at the commencement 
of 1915 to raise wages. From March onwards it spread to nearly 
all the principal industries, and its effects have been far greater 
than those of any other upward movement in wages previously 
recorded. It is estimated that during the whole period under 
review about 4,500,000 workpeople had their wages increased by 
over £750,000 per week—say, £39,000,000 per annum. If the 
same ratio of increase had been granted to the whole of the 
occupied persons of the United Kingdom, the earnings of the 
workers for the current year might be estimated at about 
£170,000,000 more than in the year preceding the war. 

Our greatest industry—shipping—has, of course, been pro- 
foundly affected by the war. In 1915, Great Britain owned 
19,540,368 tons of shipping. It is important to bear in mind the 
fact that, although there are about 20,000 British ships afloat, 
that number is made up by including vessels of every sort and 
every size. There are only 3600 ocean-going British steam- 
ships. The British losses owing to the war down to January 22, 
1916, amounted to 1,506,415 tons. 

The first eighteen months of the war, therefore, resulted in the 
destruction or locking up of about 8 per cent. of our total merchant 
shipping. This in itself is a serious matter, but when we also take 
into account the fact that between 1700 and 2000 vessels—nearly 
one-third of the whole tonnage—-are employed by the Government 
for naval and transport services, we can better understand the great 
rise that has taken place in ocean freights since the outbreak of war. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that British 
shipping is enjoying a measure of prosperity—artificial prosperity 
—such as it never attained in the past. In normal years our 
shipping services to the world brought us in an income of over 
£100,000,000 per annum ; the earnings for 1915 may be estimated 
at not less than £300,000,000. 
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Our second greatest industry, namely, agriculture, has also 
been seriously affected by the war. The annual sale of produce 
from the farms of the United Kingdom, as ascertained in the 
special inquiries made by the Board of Agriculture and the Irish 
Department in 1908, was £189,146,900. At first it appeared that 
farmers were likely to suffer rather than gain by the war, but at 
the end of 1914 food prices began to rise rapidly. The agri- 
cultural index number at the end of July 1915 touched 140, 
2.e. 40 per cent. above the average of the years 1906-1908. Agti- 
cultural labourers were among the first to respond to the call 
for the new armies, and in all about 250,000 agricultural workers 
have already enlisted. 

In 1905 Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave read a paper before the 
Royal Statistical Society, in which he estimated the losses of 
British agriculture between the years 1872-1904 at £1,600,000,000. 
It may well prove one of the unforeseen compensations of the 
war that British agriculture should be reinstated in its rightful 
position as one of the most prosperous and progressive of our 
industries. 

There is not sufficient time to go at length into the present 
position of our other great industries, but the prosperity at present 
enjoyed by the iron, coal, and steel trades is generally recognized. 
The woollen and leather industries are in a flourishing condition ; 
and the only important industries not doing well are the cotton, 
building, and printing trades. After making a careful survey, 
I am of opinion that the national income for the year 1915 may 
be safely computed at not less than £2,600,000,000. 

The national expenditure must now be considered; and I 
have prepared the following provisional estimate for the year to 
March 31, 1916: 


Food— £ £ 
Home produce . . . . 2 - 280,000,000 
Foreign produce . ‘ . ; ‘ - 380,000,000 
————_ 660,000,000 
Drink R 130,000,000 
Dress, cottons, weelihion, silk, ‘Nisin: and Souther 200,000,000 
House rent, furniture, coal, gas, water, 
electricity : r : F ‘ . 234,000,000 


Miscellaneous, education, motoring, news- 
papers, literature, church, locomotion, 


theatres, cinemas, and amusements . : 200,000,000 
Cost of distribution : 250,000,000 
Professional and domestic services not com- 

prised in other items ; > ; ‘ 70,000,000 
Local Government expenditure. . 75,000,000 


Civil expenditure of the Imperial Government 124,000,000 
——_ 199,000,000 


Total civil expenditure ‘ . £1,943,000,000 
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£ £ 


War expenditure . F “ 1,465,000,000 
Less maintenance of 3,000, 000 men, say - 100,000,000 
Less separation allowance, pensions, etc. . 100,000,000 


200,000,000 
Total war expenditure = f £1,265,000,000 
Grand total ° . . ° 4 £3,208,000,000 


The above estimates have been based mainly upon the paper 
which the late Sir Robert Giffen read before the British Association 
in 1903, and the paper read before the same Association in 1912, 
by Mr. Rew. On December 1, 1915, the Prime Minister stated 
that, generally speaking, the rise in the cost of living since the 
outbreak of war had been—in food 30 per cent., in rent 2 per cent., 
fuel and light 25 per cent., clothing 30 per cent. and other miscel- 
laneous items 15 per cent, the general result being to show an 
average increase in the cost of living of about 30 per cent. The 
year’s operations may, therefore, be summarized as follows : 


£ 


Expenditure ; . ‘ ; ‘ ° -  3,208,000,000 
Income : ; . : F ; : -  2,600,000,000 
Deficiency . ; : : : 658,000,000 


On the whole, I think the British people have responded 
wonderfully well to the demands which have been imposed: upon 
them by the war. It must be remembered that no lead in the 
direction of economy was given to them until the war had been in 
progress for a considerable time. Broadly speaking, the result 
has been that we have increased our savings from an average of 
about £350,000,000 per annum to well over £600,000,000—a 
remarkable achievement, considering the increased cost of living. 
The year to March 31, 1916, may be expected to close with a 
deficiency of about £650,000,000. The bulk of this amount has 
been obtained by the sale of our American Investments, by the 
raising of loans in the United States, by the calling in of our credits 
in the Overseas Dominions and in neutral countries, and by the 
export of gold. 

We have overcome the financial difficulties of the first eighteen 
months of war with astounding ease; but the outlook for the 
coming financial year gives cause for anxiety. If the National 
Income for the year to March 31, 1917, should only reach the sum 
estimated for the year to March 31, 1916, the position at the end 
of March 1917 should be roughly as follows : 
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£ 
National expenditure— 
Civil expenditure as in 1915-16 . . ; : - 1,943,000,000 
War expenditure— 
£5,000,000 per day . ; - 1,825,000,000 
Less separation allowances and maintenance 
of 4,000,000 troops, say ° ° . 230,000,000 
——————-__§1,595,000,000 
Total expenditure. : , : * . 3,538,000,000 
National income as in 1915-16, say : - : < . 2,600,000,000 
Deficiency ; . ; ‘ ; : .  £938,000,000 


The process of balancing the National Income and Expenditure 
can only be satisfactorily accomplished by increasing the National 
Income on the one hand and by diminishing the National Expendi- 
ture on the other hand. The calling up of a further 1,000,000 
men cannot fail to affect the national production materially, but 
notwithstanding this, I am hopeful that by speeding up the 
workers who remain, by the substitution of women workers, and 
by the operation of national laws of economy, there will be such 
a rise in the prices of the goods produced by the remaining workers 
that the National Income will be advanced to £2,700,000,000. 
This would still leave a deficit of £838,000,000. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the energies of the nation must be conceritrated 
upon the problem of the reduction of expenditure. 

The Retrenchment Committee have not been permitted to 
review our war expenditure, and the result of their labours appears 
to be a paltry saving of £3,500,000 per annum in the civil expendi- 
ture. All the nation can rely upon, therefore, is departmental 
control of expenditure. This has hitherto proved quite inadequate. 
The Treasury is the most overworked department of the Govern- 
ment, and it is unreasonable to expect a Ministry which has been 
designed to raise and control an expenditure of £200,000,000 to 
deal adequately with an outlay of £1,800,000,000 per annum. 
There is urgent need for the creation of a special Department of 
War Finances, with full power to deal with every feature of our 
war expenditure. 

Our greatest hope of retrenchment on a large scale lies in the 
reduction of consumption by private individuals. It is quite 
clear that the British people are prepared to make the necessary 
sacrifices, and they will if they are shown how todo so. It should 
be a matter of comparative ease for a very large proportion of the 
population to reduce their expenditure by at least 10 to 20 per 
cent. all round without endangering efficiency and the public 
health. If an all-round reduction of, say, 15 per cent. could 
be effected in our total civil and war expenditure our deficit in 
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the coming year might be reduced from £850,000,000 to, say, 
£450,000,000, a sum which would be quite within manageable 
limits. 

Our ability to bear the financial strain of the war is greatly 
increased by the resources placed at our disposal by our invest- 
ments abroad. The aggregate capital value of these investments 
on the eve of the outbreak of war was approximately £3,900,000,000 
and the average annual income derived therefrom was about 
£200,000,000. The geographical distribution of the bulk of these 
investments is shown hereunder : 


£ 
British Dominions, colonies, and possessions . : P 1,845,000,000 
Foreign countries . A ; ‘ P s ‘ 1,709,000,000 
Total . - 4 : ; ; £3,554,000,000 


The above figures represent capital invested abroad in public 
undertakings and foreign or colonial loans. They do not com- 
prise the very considerable amounts of British capital invested 
abroad privately, which may be estimated to amount to about 
£350,000,000, making the total of our investments abroad 
£3,904,000,000. The principal changes during the war have 
been the sale of about £250,000,000 of our American, Canadian, 
and Dutch investments, and the purchase of £400,000,000 of 
Russian, French, Italian, and British Colonial securities. 

It is instructive and reassuring to note the geographical distri- 
bution of this vast sum. In the first place, the bulk of it has been 
placed in countries which are remote from the European War 
areas. Only £170,000,000, or 4°4 per cent. of the total, are repre- 
sented by European investments, and these are mainly i in Russia, 
Turkey, and Scandinavian countries. It is extremely significant 
that our greatest credits exist in those countries, such as the 
United States, Argentina, Canada, Australasia, and India, which 
are in a position to send us food-stuffs and raw materials. Our 
colonial and foreign debtors send us commodities to the value of 
£200,000,000 per annum by the way of payment of interest, for 
which we need not export one pound’s worth of British manu- 
factures. This vast reserve of wealth is naturally the first source 
upon which we rely for the adjustment of our trade balance. 

In a paper which was read before the Royal Statistical Society 
in June 1914, | gave data for estimating the national wealth of 
the United Kingdom i in the year 1911 at £16,500,000,000 and the 
national income at £2,140,000,000, but we have behind us at this 
great crisis not only the wealth and resources of the United 
Kingdom ; we have in addition the almost illimitable resources 
of the Overseas Dominions and Possessions. 

The population, area, national wealth, and national income of 
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the different portions of the Empire for the year 1911 may be 
estimated as set out hereunder (“ Imperial Defence and Finance,” 
Nineteenth Century, August 1913) : 


National National 
Population. Area. Wealth. Income. 
£ £ 

United Kingdom ; . 45,878,000 121,000 16,500,000,000  2,140,000,000 
Canada . . ‘ r 7,206,000 3,739,000  2,072,000,000 259,000,000 
Australia . : : ‘ 4,872,000 3,063,000  1,312,000,000 164,000,000 
South Africa. ; ‘ 5,973,000 473,000 600,000,000 75,000,000 
New Zealand . . “ 1,003,000 104,000 320,000,000 40,000,000 
India and Ceylon F . 298,500,000 1,827,000  3,600,000,000 608,000,000 


Crown Colonies and Protec- 
torates, including Egypt. 84,488,000 5,147,000 —_1,600,000,000 200,000,000 


Totals . ; . 447,920,000 14,474,000 26,004,000,000  3,486,000,000 


The above figures were based mainly upon official data relating 
to the year 1911. Since that year there has been an enormous 
disturbance of the economic systems of the world, the general 
effect of which has been to very largely increase the national 
income of all the different parts of the British Empire, with the 
exception of South Africa and certain of the Crown Colonies, in 
which considerable fighting has taken place. 

The National Income of the British Empire for the year 1915 
may be provisionally estimated as under: 


£ 

United Kingdom r ‘ > : ‘ . .  2,600,000,000 
Canada . ; : A é ; ‘ : : 350,000,000 
Australia . F ; ‘ ; ‘ é : 230,000,000 
South Africa . : ‘ : bs : . ‘ 50,000,000 
New Zealand . : : . ‘ : : , 55,000,000 
India A . : . ‘ ‘ ‘ P ; 700,000,000 
Crown Colonies and Protectorates ‘ ‘ ‘ , 150,000,000 

Total - ‘ ‘ P ‘ . £4,135,000,000 


We have been able so far to conduct our war finance in accord- 
ance with those sound principles which have made British credit 
the first in the world, and we must continue on these lines as 
far as possible. One of the most noteworthy features of the 
economic history of the war is the recuperative power and mobility 
of our credit system, and I deprecate the exaggerated views which 
have been expressed by certain economists as to the parlous 
condition of our war finance. We are adjusting what practically 
amounts to an upheaval of our foreign trade balance with a 
celerity and ease that will in after years be regarded as a remarkable 
achievement, and at the same time a tribute to the soundness of 
our banking methods, but if we wish to preserve for the benefit of 
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future generations the fabric of credit built up by the devotion and 
self-sacrifice of our forefathers, and at the same time to fulfil our 
financial obligations to our gallant Allies, we must in turn make 
sacrifice. I am confident that the British people will respond 
willingly to the duties laid upon them in this connexion as they 
have done in all matters relating to the war as soon as the urgency 
of the position is put clearly before them, and that we shall be 
in a position to finance a war of many years’ duration, if need 
be. In view of the facts which I have laid before you I am 
convinced that Britain’s economic position is sound to the core, 
and I see no reason to take a pessimistic view of our economic 
position, notwithstanding all our blunders and our unprepared- 
ness. 

On February 23 the Prime Minister declared in the House of 
Commons that ‘‘ We shall never sheathe the sword which we have 
not lightly drawn until Belgium, and I will add Serbia, recovers in 
full measure all, and more than all, which she has sacrificed, until 
France is adequately secured against the menace of aggression, 
until the rights of the smaller nationalities of Europe are placed 
upon an unassailable foundation, and until the military domination 
of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed.” In view of this 
declaration and of the statements made by Mr. McKenna and 
Mr. Bonar Law at the Special Meeting of the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce, I venture to think that it is time the 
Allies, and particularly the British people, began to formulate 
their views as the economic basis of the peace conditions. Ger- 
many has already completed the most elaborate preparations with 
regard to her economic policy immediately on the declaration of 
peace, while we are as utterly unprepared for peace as we were 
for war in July 1914. At this stage it is impossible to lay down 
too definitely the conditions for which we should stipulate, but 
it is possible in a general way to indicate some of the principal 
considerations which are desirable and which we shall have to 
bear in mind. 

The comparative ease with which we have overcome the 
financial and economic difficulties of the first nineteen months of 
the war has been attributed by the Manchester Guardian to our 
Free Trade policy. There is, I venture to think, no more ground 
for this contention than there would be for the claim that under a 
protective system we should have done still better. The real 
source of our economic strength is the fact that we are a going 
concern, and that is due to the magnificent services which the 
Navy has rendered to the Empire and to our Allies. 

Ordeal by war has already revealed certain weaknesses of our 
economic policy, and it has also brought out clearly reasons for 
the modification of our pre-war policy of international finance. 
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Ever since the creation of the international financial system— 
that is to say, during the past sixty or seventy years—the economic 
policy of the United Kingdom has been one of unrestricted inter- 
nationalism. We have opened our ports, our money markets, 
and our commercial institutions to the world. We have made it 
extremely easy to become a naturalized British subject. One of 
the results of this policy has been that we have enjoyed immense 
profits through our services in connexion with international trade. 
So long as we kept out of the European system it was perhaps 
right that we should pursue an international policy, but we have 
been forced to renounce our traditional policy of isolation, and 
to enter the European system. It must be recognized that the 
war has necessitated a fundamental change in our economic 
policy. I am firmly convinced that a political and military 
alliance, such as that which exists between ourselves and our 
Allies, cannot be maintained on a permanent and satisfactory 
basis unless it is supported and strengthened by a reciprocal 
economic policy. In order to cement the alliance and secure the 
peace of the world, all the Allies should guarantee the integrity of 
each other and of the small nationalities. After the war the 
world will be divided into three main groups, namely: (1) Great 
Britain and her Allies ; (2) the neutral States; (3) the Germanic 
Powers and their Allies. It is almost inevitable that we should 
discriminate against the trade and shipping of Germany and 
Austria. We should direct a flow of British capital, first to the 
Overseas Dominions and Possessions, and, secondly, to our Allies. 
The flow of British emigration should also be directed exclusively 
to the British Empire. 

We should encourage the intensive development of British 
agriculture so that we may become more largely self-supporting in 
food-stufis. We must develop certain industries with regard to 
which the war has proved us to be too largely--in some cases 
entirely—dependent upon Germany in the past. 

We must endeavour to sweep away all barriers which prevent 
the full development of our productive capacity. It would be 
very interesting to have an explanation from the leaders of Trade 
Unionism in England as to why there is such a great disparity in 
the value of the output of the American worker as compared with 
the British worker. 

The question of the amount and form of payment of the war 
indemnity will have to be very carefully considered. I think it 
would be a great mistake for the Allies to impose such a moderate 
war indemnity upon Germany and Austria as they would be able 
to pay off in the course of a certain number of years. The effect 
of this would be to give an immense stimulus to the productive 
capacity of those countries and to encourage the development of 
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their foreign trade, for it is obvious that they could not pay unless 
they were given the opportunity of doing so by means of their 
exports of manufactures. 

On the other hand, it would be a profound mistake to permit 
Germany to escape the penalty of her crime against Europe by 
not imposing any war indemnity. The matter might be dealt 
with on some such lines as the following. The war expenditure 
of all the Allied Powers should be assessed by an International 
Commission. If the war should last until March 31, 1917, the 
total might be approximately as follows : 


£ 

Belgium . : : : 2 : : : 500,000,000 
France ‘ ; a . A ‘ . .  2,500,000,000 
Great Britain (net) . : ; ; : .  2,600,000,000 
Italy ‘ . ° , . ‘ : : 500,000,000 
Russia 3 : ‘ . ‘ n : .  2,400,000,000 
Serbia, Montenegro . : : ; : : 100,000,000 

Total . ‘ - £8,600,000,000 


These war claims might be pooled and presented in one claim 
by the Allies. It would be a profound mistake to present separate 
claims, as that would open the door for Germany to make pre- 
ferential settlements, which might tend to disturb the Union of 
the Allies. Of course no Power in the world could make good the 
financial losses which Germany has inflicted upon the Allies. 
Credit would naturally be given for territorial sets-off. 

With regard to Germany’s policy of destruction of merchant 
shipping, I am not sure that the British people have yet fully 
realized what the German aims really are. Before the outbreak of 
war Germany possessed 5,000,000 tons of merchant shipping, say 
10 per cent. of the total shipping of the world. It is her deliberate 
aim to destroy as much as possible of the total merchant shipping 
of the world, regardless of nationality and regardless of human 
life, so that when peace comes her proportion of the total then 
afloat may be much greater than it was before the war. The 
German merchant fleet should be applied first in making good the 
losses which each maritime Power, belligerent or neutral, has 
suffered through German submarines and mines. 

It has been established beyond controversy that Germany has 
pursued a deliberate policy of destruction and spoliation in the 
territories which she has occupied, and she should be required to 
return in kind, not in money, the rolling stock, machinery, raw 
materials and manufactured goods, the bank-notes securities, and 
works of art which she has stolen from Belgium, Northern France, 
Poland, and Servia. 

When credit has been given for all the assets realized under the 
scheme outlined above there might remain a balance owing of, 
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perhaps, £8,000,000,000. The German and Austrian Govern- 
ments might be required to issue debt certificates to the War 
Debt Commission for the balance outstanding, which certificates 
the War Debt Commission would distribute among the Allied 
Powers. These pieces of paper would probably be worthless so 
far as any immediate payments from Germany and Austria were 
concerned, but they would be of very great value and importance 
if the following plan were adopted with regard to them. An 
annual tribute might be levied upon Germany for a number of 
years which would be a first charge upon Customs and Excise. 

Each Allied Power should undertake to impose upon its trade 
with Germany and Austria and every neutral Power which entered 
the German Customs Union either directly or indirectly : 

(1) A war debt import duty upon all German and Austrian 
manufactures, and 

(2) A war debt export duty upon all exports of raw materials 
to the Germanic Empires. (Both of these would be by way of 
surcharges upon their ordinary tariffs.) 

(3) The maritime Powers to undertake to impose supplemen- 
tary War Debt Dues upon all German and Austrian shipping 
entering their ports in all parts of the world. 

The proceeds from these various duties and shipping dues to 
be paid over by the Allied Powers to the War Debt Commission, 
and to be applied by that body in the payment of such a dividend 
in the pound, by the way of imterest on the War Claims against 
Germany, as they might yield. If after the lapse of a reasonable 
period the Allies are satisfied that the Germanic people are not 
likely to again disturb the peace of the world, they might consider 
the question of cancelling the War Debt Certificates and abolishing 
the duties, etc. 

The claims of Belgium, Northern France, Poland, Servia, and 
Montenegro should be treated as preferential, and they should 
be paid 20s. in the pound out of the assets that would come into 
the possession of the War Debt Commission. 

Very special consideration should be given to the question of 
the reconstruction of Belgium and Poland. Great Britain, France, 
Russia, and Italy will each have a tremendous economic problem 
to face in connexion with the return of their soldiers to civil life. 
It was comparatively easy to move over from commercial produc- 
tion to the production of munitions when there was a Government 
contract behind the change, but the transformation back again 
will be fraught with the gravest dangers and uncertainties. In 
Great Britain particularly we shall be confronted with the added 
difficulty of the women’s question. Unless the Governments 
organize industry, how is employment to be found for all these 
men on their return ? 
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The organization of the Ministry of Munitions is a triumph of 
British improvisation. I know that there has been immense 
expenditure, and probably extravagance, but that is not the 
point. Mr. Lloyd George has accomplished the gigantic task 
which was set before him. I would venture to suggest that the 
organization of the Ministry of Munitions should be retained after 
the war, and that it should be transformed into a Ministry for 
the Development of the British Empire. Its special task should 
be the economic reorganization of Britain and the Dominions to 
meet the conditions created by the war. If similar organizations 
were in existence in France, Russia, and Italy it would be possible 
to adopt a common policy in the reconstruction of Belgium, 
Northern France, and Poland. 

The fundamental principle of the organizations should be the 
creation of such industries in Belgium, Northern France, and 
Poland as would consume the raw materials and food-stufis pro- 
duced in Russia, the French Colonies, and in the British Empire, 
and which were formerly consumed by Germany and Austria. 
We all wish to discontinue trading with Germany, but it is obvious 
that we cannot allow Russia, Italy, Australia, and India to suffocate 
in their own production. We must find them a market for their 
raw materials by the creation of new industries in England, Italy, 
France, Belgium, and Poland. At this stage of the war it is 
impossible to present a comprehensive and well-considered scheme 
dealing with the Allies’ economic conditions of peace, and it should 
be clearly understood that the foregoing suggestions are only put 
forward tentatively and as a basis of discussion. 

We hold most of the keys. We can direct the flow of British 
emigration. We can direct the flow of British capital abroad ; 
we control some of the principal supplies of raw materials; we 
control the seas. We own the principal ports and we control the 
great highways of the world. We owe it to our Allies, we owe it 
to the small nationalities of the world, we owe it to those who 
come after us, we owe it to our dead, that we should put forth 
all our economic strength in concert with our Allies, so that the 
world may have a crushing and final demonstration that war even 
for the mightiest and most skilfully prepared military machine 
that the world has known has proved a disastrous failure. 


Epaar CRAMMOND 


CHILD SAVING 


A PAGE FROM THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S 
ANNUAL REPORT 


So much attention has lately been directed to the waste of 
national strength involved in the unnecessarily high infant 
death-rate, that I venture to call the attention of your readers 
to this page from the Registrar-General’s Seventy-seventh Annual 
Report, which has just been issued, and the lessons we may 
learn thereby. It is referred to in the index as “ International 
Vital Statistics,’ and gives an opportunity of comparing our 
own success in preventing this massacre of the innocents with 
that of nations who are faced with the like problem: the problem, 
namely, how to keep these delicate creatures, produced at the 
expense of so much suffering and ill-health, alive over the first 
perilous year, and so avoid the waste of all that it has cost to 
bring them into the world. 

If we first glance at the information the Report gives us con- 
cerning our own country, we shall see that districts differ very 
widely in their healthiness for babies. Rural districts have better 
figures than urban districts. Infants flourish where the popula- 
tion is sparse, where there is plenty of fresh air, good water, and 
no drains. That the health conditions of towns may, however, 
be largely improved by intelligent effort, is shown by the fact 
that London, the most immense assemblage of human habita- 
tions, has a considerably better death-rate than the county 
boroughs. Only 104 babies out of every 1000 born in 1914 died 
in London, while the county boroughs in England and Wales 
lost 121 of theirs, the rural districts losing only 85. 

Neither is poverty the chief child-slaughterer, as the South 
of England, with its low scale of wages, lost fewer babies than 
either the North, Midlands, or Wales, both in towns and country 
districts. 
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Now to turn to foreign countries. Taking one year only 
may be misleading, as epidemics may give an abnormal death- 
rate in one place or another. So I have taken an average of 
three years, the last three years for which the figures are given 
for most countries, namely, 1910, 1911, 1912. 

Spain and Russia are apparently slower in getting their 
statistics published, so the figures for these are the average of 
1905, 1906, 1907. 

The following is the order of merit in which the different 
nations and dominions stand. I am sorry that there are no 
figures for the United States, or for Canada as a whole. The 
province of Ontario is apparently the only one which keeps a 
full record of infant deaths. 

Average for 3 years, 


omitting decimals 
Under 100. New Zealand : - 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 «, ie 
Norway ; : : , - - 66 
Commonwealth of Australia . : : : ‘ > “a 
Sweden 4 ‘ - 2 ; : j ; . 
Under 110. Denmark . : , . , ‘ : ? . 100 
France - A ‘ i . ? : ; ee 
Switzerland . ‘ ; : F : e : . 107 
United Kingdom . : ‘ ; : - = - 108 
Under 120. Netherlands ; ; . ‘ P : . 110 
Finland 2 4 ; ’ ; : 4 « Bie 
Ontario : ‘ P ‘ : - 4 ‘ . 116 
Under 150. Belgium ; : - , ; : : : . 140 
Italy ‘ : ; ; : , : : . 141 
Over 150. Spain : ; 3 é ; ; : - - 164 
German Empire . - : - ; : - . 167 
Austria z : ‘ 3 . ‘ ‘ - . 192 
Hungary. ; : : ; : : ; - 195 
Russia 5 : ' ;: ; : : ; . 244 


This list shows how greatly improved a baby’s chances are 
of surviving his first birthday if he is sensible enough to select 
a birthplace in a country where women are associated with men 
in public life. 

There are other factors which go to make a place a healthy 
residence for a new-born, but this seems the most potent of them 
all, able to counteract, to a great extent, the adverse influences 
of excessively hot or cold climates, residence in towns, poverty, 


and all the other enemies of child life. The figures for the 
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Australian towns are better than those for our own rural dis- 
tricts, though the hot summers must greatly add to the difficulty 
of rearing babies. The Norwegians, who are not rich, are very 
successful in spite of their bitter cold winter. Nearly 50 per 
cent. of the Germans live in the country, yet they kill more 
babies than we do, though over 70 per cent. of our population 
live in towns. 

Of the four countries in the first class, three have full woman 
suffrage for their municipalities and legislatures. Plenty of 
women vote, and the babies profit. In the fourth, Sweden, the 
women have votes for municipalities, and they also, through 
their clubs and associations, exercise a considerable influence 
on the election of members of the legislature. 

The same might be said of two countries in the next class, 
England and Denmark, during these years. Though Denmark 
gave its women the full franchise last year, in 1912 they only 
had municipal suffrage. In the third class, Finland gives its 
women the vote, though the effect of this is often nullified by 
laws being vetoed by the Russian Government. Ontario has 
municipal suffrage for women. The Netherlands have a queen 
for their constitutional sovereign, and Dutch women interest 
themselves very much in politics. They also serve on poor- 
relief boards and as State guardians, but have no votes. 

In the fourth and fifth class women have little or nothing 
to do with the government of the country. In some districts 
of Austria and Germany women with a high property qualifica- 
tion have a vote for the communal authorities, but they can 
generally only exercise it through a male proxy. In Bohemia 
they have votes for the Diet, but not for the great municipalities. 
Public opinion, in Germany especially, is very much against their 
taking any active part in political life. I don’t know if your 
readers think that, in other respects, the government of purely 
male-directed countries is so superior to that of those lands which 
are not afraid “ to ask counsel of their women,” as to compensate 
the inhabitants for the toll of babies’ lives they pay. I can’t 
see myself that the ordinary citizen has any advantages in these 
countries, which he does not get in those where women can vote, 
and he has a good many disadvantages. Little master New 
Zealander, certainly, has a far better chance of growing up to be 
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an Anzac than baby Fritz has of living to put on the spiked 
helmet, as 167 German babies out of every 1000 die against 58 
in New Zealand, and it is this aspect of the question I wish to 
lay before the readers of the National Review. 


DeatHs oF INFANTS IN First YEAR OF LiF&k PER THOUSAND Born. 


New Zealand 

Norway . : , ; 
Commonwealth of Australia 
Sweden 

Denmark . 

France 

Switzerland ; 

United Kingdom 
Netherlands 

Finland 

Ontario 

Belgium ‘ 

Italy P : é : 
Spain (for 1905, 1906, 1907) 
German Empire . ‘ 
Austria 

Hungary . ° . ° 
Russia (for 1908, 1906, 1907) 


| | na 
| | & 8. 
Year Year 2332 
| 1911. 1912. | £3 
| | o 4 
| =a 
ie acibaiade = es 
| 56 51 58 
65 68 66 
| 68 722 | 71 
| 2 71 | 7 
| 106 93 | 100 
117 78 | 102 
123 94 107 
| 125 95 108 
| 187 87 110 
114 109 113 
117 110 116 
167 120 140 
153 130 141 
173 158 164 
192 147 167 
207 180 192 
207 186 | 195 
243 | 233 | 244 
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THE BLACK SPOT 


[‘“‘ If Lord Haldane’s services were available for any work for 
which I was responsible, I should consider it in the public 
interest that they should be used.”,—S1r Epwarp Grey, K.G., 
British Foreign Minister, House of Commons, Novem- 
ber 11, 1915.] 


WHEN we look abroad in this twenty-second month of the War— 
which, according to German calculations, was to last at the 
outside twenty-two weeks if the decisive blow could not be 
delivered in twenty-two days—there is much that is grave in the 
situation of the Allies, if we resolutely discount the fairy-tales 
and sanguine arithmetic of so-called “‘ War experts” who had 
beaten Germany—on paper—in the’ first fortnight of August 
1914. Englishmen who have succeeded in keeping their heads 
and steering an even keel between facile optimism and gratuitous 
panic, believe that the winning cards remain in our hands if 
we only had the courage and intelligence to play them. There 
is, however, one very black spot which it were idle to blink. 
Unless dealt with it may cause the British Empire to pass under 
the heel of Kultur. But as it could be wiped out any mornent 
by the people of this country it need not fill us with despair, 
though with every month that we tolerate the continuance of 
this scandal we diminish our prospects of victory. If political 
conditions remain unchanged we shall deserve to lose. 

Without laying any claim to being a prophet, I have held 
from the firing of the first shot, and still hold, that—grievously 
as we were betrayed by our lawyer politicians during the critical 
years 1911-1914 when they committed the unspeakable crime of 
denying the danger of which they were forewarned, and of which 
even Lord Haldane tells us he was fully aware, and made no 
adequate counter-preparations—we should ultimately win after a 
long and bloody struggle and many ups and downs. We could 
now make a certainty of success within a reasonable time, without 
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ruining ourselves in the process, if we gave ourselves a decent 
chance, though nothing is more perilous than the claptrap 
that “time is on our side” and that if we wait and see, Germany 
will automatically “collapse”? at some convenient date. We 
have already had too many of these “impending collapses.” 
She has been on the verge ever since September 1914, when we 
were first told that she recognized defeat as inevitable and would 
henceforward content herself with playing out time in the hope 
of getting better terms. Her original downfall was due, if I 
remember aright, at Christmas 1914, and officers creating the 
New Army were urged by highly placed Mandarins to “ hurry 
up” if they wished to see any fighting. In fairness to the poli- 
ticians who never pretended to know anything about war, and 
were more modest then they are to-day—in optimising they 
were merely echoing the opinions of the best-informed soldiers, 
who pronounced the pace of the war too hot to last. G.H.Q. 
radiated optimism, and every Parliamentary Joy Rider returned 
from the Front imbued with the idea that the spring of 1915— 
** pessimists ’’ prolonged the war until August 1, 1915—would see 
peace. Nor was this chimera confined to British military circles. 
Our French Allies abounded in the same sense, and there was 
ill-concealed impatience at the Front with Lord Kitchener’s 
insistence that Europe was in for a three years’ war. 

From this opinion the British War Minister is alleged by his 
friends never to have varied, and though palpable blunders have 
been made for which he is responsible, we can never be sufficiently 
grateful to Lord Kitchener for maintaining from the outset that the 
Great War would be long as well as great. Nor should we forget 
that he saved us from another suicidal spell of Haldaneism at the 
War Office, which would have involved the instant victory of 
Germany. During the fateful forty-eight hours that Lord Haldane 
was in Whitehall (August 3-5, 1914) he set his face against the 
dispatch of the Expeditionary Force to France, a policy in which 
he was supported by Mr. Asquith, Prime Minister, Sir Edward 
Grey, Foreign Minister, and I believe every other Minister with 
the solitary exception of Mr. Winston Churchill. Lord Kitchener’s 
appointment in the teeth of the politicians by the Press saved 
the situation, and, though it was desperately late, it was not too 
late for the ‘“‘ contemptible little army ” to start. In the defence- 
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less condition of these islands, thanks to a decade of “ Clear 
Thinking,” it was deemed imperative to leave two out of the six 
Divisions behind. And yet we are asked to hail Lord Haldane 
as the saviour of civilization, as the creator and organizer of the 
Expeditionary Force which “saved Paris,” though had he 
remained in Whitehall, not so much as the Band of the Grenadier 
Guards would have crossed the Channel. His most persistent 
Press bugler to-day is the Daily Chronicle, which unfortunately 
propounded its hero’s policy at the time. Its Parliamentary 
Correspondent, evidently speaking on information received which 
could only come from the inner ring of the Cabinet, was able to 
inform the world on the very day Lord Haldane took over the 
War Office from Mr. Asquith : 

‘“‘ Whatever the outcome of the present tension, I believe that 
the Cabinet have definitely decided not to send our Expeditionary 
Force abroad. Truth to tell, the issues which have precipitated 
the conflict which threatens to devastate the whole of Europe 
are not worth the bones of a single soldier.” (Daily Chronicle, 
August 3, 1914.) Too many people know the truth for it to be 
successfully suppressed. The French Government, in the course 
of a communiqué (March 24, 1915) combating General von 
Bernhardi’s mendacious propaganda in the American Press, 
incidentally observed: “As for the British Army, its support 
was only assured us on August 5 (1914), 7.e. after the violation of 
the Belgian frontier by the Germans on August 3.” This is as 
plain as a pikestaff. So long as Lord Haldane was at the ‘War 
Office there was no prospect of the co-operation of the British 
Army, and the French were beginning to rearrange their campaign 
on the assumption that the British would be absent from their 
appointed place on the exposed left flank. But the moment 
Lord Kitchener was installed by the man in the street, on the 
failure of Mr. Asquith’s and Sir Edward Grey’s impudent attempt 
to hustle him off to Egypt, France received the desired assurance, 
and thanks to the prevision and capacity of the soldiers who had 
created the Expeditionary Force of which the politicians claim 
the credit, a portion of it reached the decisive point. 

Lord Kitchener had distinguished himself by “intelligent 
anticipation ’’ before the South African War, which the pundits 
of those days pronounced to be the usual “ picnic ” which would 
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be all over “before Christmas” (1899). He repeated his per- 
formance in the present war, successfully defying the opinion of 
all the greatest European experts. I am told on unimpeachable 
- authority that “on August 13, 1914, according to the most 
eminent military authorities, the war would probably last three 
months, it could not possible last beyond eight months. On that 
day Lord Kitchener said he was preparing for a war that would 
last three years.” 

It is necessary to continually harp on matters which should 
be more familiar than they are for two reasons, namely, that 
unless a nation is just to those who have served it well, and at 
this time Lord Kitchener was invaluable, it will be ill served. 
Moreover, without fairness to those to whom we are indebted 
there is no prospect of severity to those through whom we have 
suffered. We must try and appreciate the responsibilities of the 
principal actors. Thanks to Lord Kitchener alone the War 
Office appreciated the need of “more men.” Unfortunately 
amateur strategy was allowed to dump “little packets” into 
places where there were no Germans to speak of. Neuve Chapelle 
was lost in the Dardanelles. Loos was converted into defeat 
by the call of Egypt. The decisive point was forgotten and 
decisive force was not forthcoming. Wait and See presided 
over our Councils, inspired our policy, directed our strategy, and 
provided our munitions. 

Englishmen are anxious whenever they hear of the activities 
of M. Caillaux, which are exploited by every mischief-maker on 
both sides of the Channel. It is put about in London by demi- 
semi pro-Boches that France is ready to cry “Hold, enough,” 
and it is hinted that M. Caillaux has seen Prince Biilow in Switzer- 
land. The French are equally concerned as to their béte noire, 
Lord Haldane—the British Caillaux—who is said to be in touch 
with his French prototype. The same activities credited on this 
side of the Channel to our bugbear are on the other side credited 
to the ex-Lord Chancellor, who is stated, erroneously let us hope, 
to have met Prince Biilow in Switzerland last year. The French 
have this excuse for their nervousness, that Lord Haldane remains 
a most intimate friend of the controllers of British policy. Our 
prestige suffered grievously the day Sir Edward Grey made his 
deplorable declaration that he had tried to retire because Lord 
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Haldane had retired, and that he should take advantage of any 
opportunity that might arrive to utilize the services of Herr 
Ballin’s friend, pronounced by Mr. Asquith on the same occasion 
to be “inestimable.” In the face of the British Foreign Minister’s 
challenge to public opinion here and abroad, “ If Lord Haldane’s 
services were available for any work for which I was responsible, 
I should consider it in the public interest that they should be 
used,” can we wonder that our French friends should imagine 
that Germany’s Godfather is in waiting round the corner for the 
first favourable moment to resume his familiar réle? Any 
patriotic Englishman would be terrified to hear that ex-Premier 
Caillaux was a chosen French Negotiator or Plenipotentiary. We 
can surely appreciate French distrust of the ex-Lord Chancellor, 
who was not merely the chosen champion of German Kultur, 
which he extolled on all occasions on both sides of the Atlantic, 
but remains to-day perhaps the only prominent public man in 
any Allied country who has carefully refrained from any public 
condemnation of the unspeakable horrors perpetrated by the 
Fatherland, from the rape of Belgium to the infamies of Witten- 
berg. This is surely somewhat curious, because Lord Haldane 
as a professed humanitarian who sincerely believed in German 
goodness and gentleness and regarded her as the noblest exponent 
of Sittlichkeit, must be more shocked than any one else at the 
wanton barbarities of the nation for whom he stood sponsor ? 
Is Lord Haldane for any unfathomable reason afraid of denouncing 
German atrocities? His silence has made him more than‘ever 
suspect. 

Whenever the diplomatic period arrives and the decision is 
transferred from the Fighting Men to the Talking Men and the 
Writing Men, the situation will become more critical than at the 
worst phase of the war. I do not believe that Sir Edward Grey 
will succeed in persuading his Coalition colleagues to formally 
appoint his friend to represent this country, but if not Haldaneite 
in name British diplomacy remains Haldaneite in spirit and in 
fact. Sir Edward Grey is completely hypnotized by Lord Haldane, 
which makes his continuance at the Foreign Office a public 
danger. His utterances make us ridiculous in the sight of man- 
kind, because they show that he has learnt nothing from this 
portentous war and remains in his former fool’s paradise as regards 
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Germany and the German people. Downing Street is indeed a 
veritable nightmare to all patriots. Its denizens seem to imagine 
that by mere lapse of time, by doing nothing in particular, and 
not doing it particularly well, the monthly wastage of war plus 
a half-hearted blockade, will automatically bring the German 
Empires to their knees. The German people will suddenly “ find 
salvation ”’ and see the error of their ways, and after a heart-rend- 
ing cry of “ Peccavi” will invite the Twenty-Three to draft a new 
German Constitution when the Hohenzollerns have been safely 
interned in the Isle of Wight. We British have our faults, but 
we are not a pack of jackasses, and we cannot understand why 
our politicians should insist on posing as such. The effect of Sir 
Edward Grey’s effusions on that “ neutral opinion ” of which he 
makes a fetish, may be gathered from a shrewd if severe article 
in the New York Tribune (May 1), which has steadily espoused the 
Allies’ cause for the benefit of the American public throughout 
the war. We can scarcely be surprised if the writer is provoked 
by recent experiences in London and Paris to this searching 
philippic against the shams and the charlatans in which Americans 
and Britons believe and from which both suffer equally, though 
our afflictions are more obvious because our blind leaders of the 
blind drifted into war, while the Washington Wait and Sees can 
still bemoan “the madness” of every one except themselves. 

In France you have the impression of a people dealing with the most terrible fact 
in the history of the race with courage, competence, and complete comprehension. 
You feel that the people and the generals, the soldiers and the civilians, have taken 
a firm grip upon the realities of their world. But in England you have no such impres- 
sion, no such reaction. In France men talk to you about the strength of Germany, 
but if you read the British Press you must conclude that Germany is starving to death, 
bankrupt, that her people are on the point of rising to expel the Kaiser and request 
Asquith or Grey to accept the German crown. You hear of British successes which 
were British defeats; you hear of how Britain has saved France and saved Russia 
and is about to save Belgium ; you know that Britain has never yet been able to save 
anything on land, and that the whole war waits until the British can at last get 
ready. 

When an American, and particularly an American with a British ancestry, criticizes 
Britain of to-day he does it with a feeling of sadness, because he sees in Britain exactly 
what he knows would come in his own country, what he fears will come in his own 
country at the first great crisis, at the first considerable war. A whole system has 
broken down in England, a system of empire, of life, of government. A handful of 
insignificant and selfish politicians, long in control of the fortunes of the nation, have 
managed to keep control despite their failures, which in France would have brought 
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them to the lamp-post ; they have deceived the British people, and they are continuing 
to deceive the British people, and the result is seen in Flanders, in Asia, all over the 
world, and it is flaming up in Ireland. 

The whole atmosphere of London to-day is an atmosphere of unreality, of appre- 
hension, and of a nation wandering in darkness, conscious that its leaders are shams. 

The Allies may win the war, and yet England may fail to readjust herself, to find 
herself. The odds against Germany ave great, but the thing that every friend of England 
must feel is that without a readjustment, without something that approximates a 
revolution, that sweeps out of office and out of public life the little men with their 
fluent speech and their purblind eyes, their elegant phrases and exquisite verbal regard 
for the moralities of life, England will end the war in worse shape than a beaten Germany, 
than a France ravaged from the Marne to the Moselle, and numbering her dead by the 
hundred thousand. 

The French expect to win the war, but they expect to win it by hard fighting, by 
terrible sacrifices, and they recognize at all times that the Germans are skilful, brave, 
strong. But the British Press and the British public seem still to believe that the 
war will be won by a miracle because the Germans are wicked; that God will do for 
the English what they have not done for themselves; that Germany is going to curl 
up and go generally to deep damnation of a sudden because of the wickedness, the 
essential sinfulness of “‘ the Hun.” 

Kut-el-Amara is a sign and a symbol, blazing Dublin is an evidence and a revela- 
tion. They are equally evidences of the utter failure of Great Britain to deal with 
things as they are, to face the facts, to accept the stern, the terrible material out of 
which human life must be made to-day, and to deal with the material. To go from 
London to Paris is to go from a nightmare to a world of hard, terrible, but splendid 
reality. It is to go from a fog-ridden city, literally and figuratively, to a city where 
the lights are bright, the air clear, and men and women see their fate as it is, and look 
upon it without misapprehension or misgiving. 

But always in England you have the sense of these little men, these empty politi- 
cians, this eternal talk, the words that disguise the truth, these words of the men who 
told England that no enemy was in sight when the German army was already on the 
road and could be seen not alone from the watch-tower but from the streets. These 
little men who fight among themselves for office and for influence, who cling to salaries 
and to prominence and answer each other with words that are as empty as the very 
ashes of Belgium’s ruined cities. They cannot understand. Nothing of all that has 
happened since this terrible world tragedy began has affected them. They denied 
that it could come, they deny that it has come. 

Over there in France a million British are under arms. All over the world men of 
English race and tradition have responded to the call. There has been something of 
commanding splendour in the response of the men of Australia and Canada and South 
Africa. Never in the long story of British history have men died more splendidly or 
lived more nobly. But to show for it you have just the shambles and the shame of 
the failures, those unnecessary failures, the waste and the sacrifice; you have the 
loss of prestige, the decline of that tradition which since Waterloo has been the real 
force of the British Empire. The men who yesterday felt themselves competent to 
rule the world cannot manage England or Ireland or even Wales at the hour of supreme 
crisis. 

The tragedy that is contemporary Great Britain has a meaning for Americans that 
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should not, cannot be mistaken. Our leaders have lied to us as the British have lied 
to them. They have hidden the truth, they have fled the facts and suppressed the 
truth. They have made us feel safe when we were in peril, they have taught us to 
be selfish and to forget what our fathers and our grandfathers died to make enduring. 
When our crisis comes, and that day is not distant, we shall have the same defeats in 
the field, the same revolts at home, the same wanton waste of all that is best. It, too, 
will be thrown in the ditch and wasted in the swamp by leaders who cannot lead, and 


a people which cannot foresee will not then be able to rescue itself from the body of 
its own death. 

Democracy has failed in England as it is failing in the United States. It has failed 
because it has not bred up men who can lead, who have courage, faith, or vision. It 
’ has not failed in France because the nation has taken over its own leadership and 
the men who are in office (weak men for the most, too) march to the command of a 
people who are facing the facts without illusion and without dismay. Such hope as 
there is for democracy must be found in France, not in England or America; it must 
be found in the fact that the people have proven themselves to be brave and sound. 
In the ultimate analysis the same will probably be true in Great Britain and America ; 
but how much of terrible sacrifice there is to come before the people are at last able to 
understand and to act, the British history of recent months is a plain evidence. 


If the Germans were Supermen, omniscient, overpowering, 
irresistible, against whom ordinary men had not a dog’s chance, 
there would be nothing more to be said. The unfortunate Allies 
would have no option but to bow to the inevitable and make the 
best terms they could via the Vatican, Washington, or some other 
hostile medium. But there is nothing to justify the theory of 
the German Superman by which some panicmongers have allowed 
themselves to be obsessed. The German Government has made 
stupendous blunders in peace and in war. They seriously believed 
in the ability of the British Potsdam Party in the Cabinet and 
outside to keep this country neutral while they dismembered 
Belgium and France. They made an equal mess of their relations 
with Italy. They might easily have had the United States on 
their side—but for the Dernburgs, Pappens, etc. Nor has the 
German General Staff blundered less than the Berlin Government. 
With all her prodigious advantages of superior preparations 
extending over many years and striking at her chosen moment 
Germany should have won the war over and over again had the 
supreme direction been equal to the general organization of the 
German army and the unquestioning patriotism of the German 
nation. No one can now understand why they failed in that 
first frightful spring upon Paris, nor why they failed subsequently 
to reach Petrograd or Calais, seeing how ill-equipped were the 
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Allies in men, munitions, and guns, and the hopeless confusion 
in their disordered and discordant plans. One had to live on 
hope in the early days of the war. Had one realized the enormous 
handicap in the enemy’s favour that hope might have died away. 

In twenty-two months the Allies have had time to get into 
their stride. Moreover at one of the darkest moments they had 
the good fortune to be joined by Italy, who complicated the 
military problem of her former Allies of the Triple Alliance by 
providing yet a third extended front. The brunt of the land war 
has fallen upon France and Russia. Never has the former been 
greater. We cannot be surprised at the different impression made 
upon a passing stranger by the atmospheres of our two countries. 
Never have the Russian people shown their unconquerable soul 
in more impressive fashion. Just as France was to be beaten 
and broken in the autumn of 1914, so also was Russia to be smashed 
and pulverized last September, when German diplomacy shared 
the delusion of the German General Staff that the Tsar would 
sue for a separate peace after the fall of the Russian fortresses. 
Russia is no nearer disaster to-day, on the contrary she is dealing 
shrewd blows at her secular enemy to the south, and though we 
are told that Hindenburg is on the eve of capturing Riga with 
the subsequent intention of seizing Petrograd, we are already 
approaching the end of May. 

Meanwhile ‘“‘ Verdun” has intervened, and even those who 
wish to be on the safe side cannot see how this grim struggle, 
accepting every German bulletin, can be represented as a German 
success, or indeed be interpreted as other than a brilliant French 
victory so far comparable with the Battle of the Marne and not 
unlikely to live as one of those episodes which affect civiliza- 
tion. Falkenhayn mounted this unprecedented attack on an 
elaborate network of light railways and tramlines with the obvious 
intention of dealing France a knock-out blow which Germany, 
with her usual arrogance, believed might promote peace pourparlers. 

It is now admitted in Paris and in London that so far from 
being a counsel of despair marking the bankruptcy of German 
strategy, as we were invited by Press optimists (who do infinitely 
more harm than any panicmonger) to believe in those critical 
days at the close of February, not only was the attack well con- 
ceived and launched with reasonable prospects of success, backed 
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as it was by a vast mass of heavy guns, but. at one moment it was 
within an ace of actual achievement. “The fall of Verdun” 
was already on the bills in Berlin, and had it materialized, though 
doubtless we should have been encouraged to imagine “as per 
usual” that France was infinitely stronger through disaster, the 
loss of so famous a place must have deeply wounded French pride 
and injured French prestige, boomed as it would have been for 
the benefit of neutrals, especially Sweden and Rumania, which 
were both in a peculiarly interesting condition. The French 
Republic would no more open negotiations on the fall of Verdun 
than we should if the Germans captured Ypres, but the year 
1916 would have opened with a sensational German success 
instead of a corresponding French victory which has had a sensible 
effect on more than one neutral nation. 

Much nonsense is talked about neutrals by those who 
conveniently ignore that their single aim is to know which 
way the cat is likely to jump. Small States naturally feel 
that they cannot afford to offend a victorious Germany, though 
victorious Allies have fewer terrors for them because the great 
civilized Powers are not endowed with that double dose of 
original sin in the shape of cruelty which distinguishes the 
Teuton. Neutrals are anxious to back the winner without taking 
excessive risks, and any indication one way or the other is eagerly 
scanned in minor capitals. This, after all, is only human nature. 
Thanks to the over-confidence which led the premature Boches 
to advertise the capture of Verdun before they got it, France and 
her Allies reaped the full political benefit of this historic defence, 
which, coinciding with the brilliant operations of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and the Army of the Caucasus, has given a real set-back 
to the German cause, though the German’thrust continues. 

As I began by saying, when one looks abroad it is possible 
to face the future with some degree of confidence, even when 
discarding all canards about “ bankrupt and starving Germany ” 
with which a certain Press is flooded every other day. These 
organs have never once proved right about anything German since 
the opening of this century. They were hopelessly and obviously 
wrong in peace, though they have never had the decency to make 
any amende to the readers whom they misled. They have been 
equally wrong all through the war, every aspect of which 
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they misjudged. ~ Nevertheless they remain as pragmatical as 
ever. 

The fact that those whose entire record gives them “the right 
to be wrong” are so cock-sure to-day that Germany is in sore 
straits leads one to infer that she is more prosperous and confident 
than ever. No nation has ever left off fighting from bankruptcy. 
Moreover Germany will only begin to feel bankruptcy with peace, 
which is rather an incentive to war. Nor can so productive a 
Power starve. German menus may be appreciably duller than 
they were before the war, but there is plenty of food in the Father- 
land, and, whatever our parliamentarians may say, soldiers affirm 
that the enemy is infinitely better supplied with shells than we 
are. Otherwise German gunners would not squander in a couple 
of hours as much “big stuff” as British gunners are allowed to 
use ina month. The suggestion that the British Army “ has more 
shells than it knows what to do with ” may be good enough for the 
House of Commons, where every official falsehood is greedily 
swallowed. It is not good enough for any one under fire on the 
Western front. 

Some great prophet predicted that the British Empire would 
be lost on the floor of the House of Commons. It can hardly be 
said that either House of Parliament has covered itself with glory 
during the Great War. The Lords occasionally exhibits gleams 
of independence, though its debates invariably end in smoke 
presumably because Lord Lansdowne persuaded the peers to 
commit political suicide five years ago when they swallowed the 
Parliament Bill. The Upper House has become a pillar of the 
Coalition. It would be difficult to sink lower, though the House 
of Commons has succeeded. It would not be its fault if we won 
the war. It will be its fault if we lose. 

It is only when looking abroad that one can breathe fairly 
freely. By now the Germans should have got a decision in their 
favour from one or other belligerent, but so far they have failed 
to bring off any of their big coups. Why have they never chal- 
lenged the British Navy in that “ spirit of the offensive ” which 
is the soul of German strategy, instead of merely sneaking about 
the Narrow Seas, assas-inating unarmed ships, and sink:ng women 
and children ? 

Why, again, have the wiseacres of the German General Staff 
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allowed the British Army to grow under. their very nose from 
one hundred thousand to one million—in France alone? Why 
did they not overwhelm it at almost any moment of its making ? 
Why, again, has the German General Staff broken its explicit 
promises to the expectant German people, who had been told 
ad nauseam that Perfidious Albion would be invaded and peace 
dictated in London? MHindenburg’s march upon the metropolis 
has been graphically set forth in a lurid brochure sold by the 
million in Germany. I know some people who still expect to see 
Hindenburg in Piccadilly, but he has wasted many precious 
months in getting here, and personally I am beginning to doubt 
whether he has any stomach for this enterprise. Germany has 
proclaimed urbi et orbi Deutschland iiber Alles as her sacred 
mission, especially tiber England. We have had a few, a very 
few, Zeppelins on flying visits to London which have broken a 
certain amount of glass; otherwise, apart from the submarine 
campaign, practically nothing has been done to carry out the 
policy of Gott strafe England, embodied in the historic Hymn of 
Hate as the declared object of the pan-German Jehad. What 
does it all mean? If German destiny does not lie on the water, 
where does it lie? Just as we are incomprehensible to the 
Germans the Germans are incomprehensible to us. We must be 
content to misunderstand one another. 

Although Germany is a great military nation—a nation in 
arms—and we are not, or were not, there is no evidence that as 
fighting men the enemy are superior to our fighting men. British 
troops whenever afforded a decent chance, and even without, 
have, from the fateful moment of Mons onwards, given a 
very good account of themselves. British generals were never 
given any opportunity by British politicians of mastering Conti- 
nental warfare in the spacious days of Lord Haldane and other 
great civilian War Lords, because it was deemed wicked to suggest 
the possibility that we might be involved in European war. The 
predominant view was unambiguously set forth for the benefit of 
his constituents by that eminent statesman the late Colonial 
Secretary: ‘‘I can conceive no circumstances in which Continental 
operations by our troops would not be a crime against the people 
of this country.” (The Rt. Hon. L. V. Harcourt at Crawshaw- 
booth, May 3. Reported in Bacup Times, May 10, 1913.) 
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Despite the frightful handicap of such statesmanship, British 
soldiers pegged away at their thankless task, with the result that 
when war came our small army contained a remarkable number 
of competent officers of all ranks of whom we have every reason 
to be proud. It was not their fault that a mere handful of British 
troops were pitchforked at the last moment across the Channel 
to confront the huge German tidal wave in August 1914. Their 
escape from catastrophe is a very bright page in our regimental 
records. Our Clear Thinkers at the Back are responsible for 
everything that has gone wrong which is attributable to lack of 
forethought, preparation, organization. History will do justice 
to our generalship in the field and our fighting capacity. In 
neither respect, though it be held heresy in some quarters to say 
so, are we inferior to the enemy. 

Could any German general have extricated those four Divisions 
from disaster with more coolness and skill than Sir John French ? 
Could von Kluck or Biilow, von der Goltz, Below, or any other 
Superman have handled the second Army Corps at Le Cateau in 
a more soldier-like way than General Smith-Dorrien, who on 
every theory was annihilated and surrounded ? Were Sir Douglas 
Haig’s subsequent performances on the Marne, the Aisne, and 
at Ypres below the German level? Is he, as Commander-in-Chief, 
in any respect inferior to the various German Crown Princes and 
their scapegoats now confronting him? Is there any German 
soldier with more brains, insight, imagination, and grasp of a 
complicated situation than the late Director of military opera- 
tions, Sir Henry Wilson—anathema to rotten politicians? Have 
we any reason to suppose that that very remarkable man, Sir 
William Robertson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, is unequal 
to his great responsibilities ? It will be surprising if the war leaves 
General Falkenhayn with a bigger reputation than General 
Robertson. Is there any ground for assuming that these much- 
boomed Hindenburgs and Mackensens are in a superior class to 
our Army and Corps Commanders? The only difference is that 
they have been provided with unlimited men, modern machinery, 
and superabundant munitions, while ours had none. Again, one 
may ask whether any German general could have done better 
than Sir Charles Monro, to whom was delegated one of the most 
difficult jobs of the war, which he discharged with remarkable 
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judgment, firmness, and executive skill. It is customary in some 
circles to crab British “Staff work.” Our Stafis can’t perform 
impossibilities, but the evacuation of Gallipoli showed what could 
be done by the right men in the right places. We had previously 
learnt from the historic “landings” in the peninsula that there 
was no decline of the fighting qualities of our scattered race, 
and, whatever else remains after this war, the word Anzac is 
unlikely to be forgotten. Could any German troops have done 
better than the Australians, the New Zealanders, the Newfound- 
landers, the 29th Division, and other units, who were cast by 
political gamblers into the Dardanelles minus most of the where- 
withal of an army, to do what no army had hitherto attempted ? 
If leadership of men is valuable in war, a Birdwood or a Townshend 
turn up when most wanted. What German generals could have 
done more than General Townshend and his depleted Division, 
dispatched by the politicians on a forlorn hope to Bagdad and 
subsequently left stranded to be starved into submission ? What 
about the other Side Shows dotted over the world as thick as leaves 
in Valambrosa ? We may claim General Botha as a British general 
—at any rate he is not a German, which is all that matters—who 
has to his credit a masterly performance. 

It is the same wherever we look—there is acute controversy 
as to British air policy and the relative merits of British flying 
machines as compared with the “deadly Fokker,” upon which 
there has been an orgy of official mendacity. But there is no 
controversy upon our flying men, nor any imputations upon their 
courage or capacity. They are in all respects superior to our 
lying men. They are in no way inferior to the enemy flyers who 
have enjoyed all the advantage of the backing of a Government 
which does its utmost for the men in the field. British aviators, 
despite every discouragement from the Mandarinate, have greatly 
distinguished themselves, and if daring, determination, endur- 
ance, and individual resource could give us command of the air 
irrespective of machinery, we should have it. 

It is surely impertinent to praise the Navy, which has lived 
up to its very best traditions and made the utmost of the exiguous 
opportunities afforded by a stealthy and secretive enemy, while 
its policing of the seas has exhibited a degree of efficiency never 
surpassed. The apostles of “ frightfulness”’ are still talking of 
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the tremendous things they are about to do, without having so 
far much to show. The submarine menace has brought out at 
least as great defensive as offensive gifts, and something like 
genius has been brought to bear on each successive development, 
partly because in the Navy, unlike some other Services, the young, 
the active, the keen, can get a hearing for their ingenious and 
original suggestions—they are not under the domination of the 
Dug-Out. Those who would be the last to underrate a formidable 
enemy, which is a besetting sin of the British, cannot pretend 
to be immensely impressed by the German record at sea. Our 
sailors wisely hold the Boche in the utmost respect, but we lands- 
men must be permitted to believe that in everything that makes 
for victory, including the level-headed judgment which sets its 
face against all empty swagger, there is nothing now afloat com- 
parable to the Grand Fleet or the other Fleets, wherever they 
may be, of which it is the centre and the pivot. The names of 
Jellicoe and Joffre inspire unbounded confidence ashore and 
afloat. All that the French army demanded from the outset 
was that their beloved Generalissimo should not be hampered by 
the politicians. All that the British Navy ask, all that those 
who realize the influence of Sea Power upon this war demand, is 
that Admiral Jellicoe be not interfered with by the Six or the 
Twenty-Three which contains no seamen. So long as our admirals 
have a free hand and are given what they need we may view the 
outlook undismayed, but when it is hinted that our strategy is 
liable to be deflected by the Mayor of Lowestoft, and that White- 
hall is the handmaiden of Downing Street—the Admiralty taking 
its marching orders from Declaration-of-London Grey—we natu- 
rally tremble. 

How, one may ask, does the country propose to show 
its gratitude to the great admiral who has provided us with 
that “Freedom of the Seas” which for two years has been his 
daily and nightly solicitude and has involved a load of responsi- 
bility and anxiety of which it is impossible for us to form any 
conception? The Great Silent Navy moves, lives, and has its 
being out of sight of the majority of the Allied peoples, including 
the British people, who have but a dim conception of what it 
has done for them and for Europe. Necessity keeps us in the 
dark, save when it emerges into view on the rare occasions when 
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an enemy ventures within range, or during those heart-rending 
accidents of which this war has had its share. It is always the 
same story ; we always get the same impression. The Admiralty 
may arouse anxiety and at one time threatened to provoke a 
storm because its gambling propensities were believed to endanger 
the Fleet. There is continual inquiry as to how far the Board 
are supplying the needs of the Navy, whether the Board is the 
best possible in personnel, or whether in some departments weak- 
ness is preferred to ability. But of the Navy there is no criticism. 
It silences all who come across it, from sceptical foreigners who 
wonder “ what England is doing,” to jealous Americans or critical 
Colonials not hypnotized by everything they had previously seen 
in Gallipoli, Salisbury Plain, and a few other places, or by all 
they had heard of Downing Street. 

These and other solid reasons could be adduced for rejecting 
the pessimistic theory of the German Superman and the British 
Underdog, by which our Fat Boys would make our flesh creep. 
The race is all right, the Empire is all right, the people are all 
right. All classes at home are prepared to make every sacrifice 
to win the war and to back the Government, but they must have 
a Government to back. They must have a Government that 
really wants to win and that does not regard the war as an in- 
convenient interlude in conventional controversies. 

The Cabinet is the one black spot in the situation. It inspires 
the utmost concern among all lovers of our country, wherever they 
may be. They are haunted by the dread that all the efforts, sacri- 
fices, heroism, of those who are “ doing their bit ” may be frittered 
away by the Mutual Admiration Society, which by virtue of call- 
ing itself a National Government regards itself as altogether hors 
concours in statesmanship and capacity, and publicly proclaims 
its infallibility and indispensability. Two local party factions 
selected, or rather tolerated, by the community in the piping 
times of peace as proficient parliamentary disputants upon Welsh 
Disestablishment, Second Chambers, Plural Voting, Land Values, 
Home Rule, Tariff Reform, have impudently seized power during 
a war which none of them foresaw—though it stared them in the 
face—and in the name of a Party Truce upon questions which 
have ceased to count, this Cabal of Front Benchers demands 
a blank cheque for unlimited ineptitude. With the solitary 
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exception of Lord Kitchener, whom his colleagues endeavoured to 
jettison last November, not one of the Twenty-Three is qualified 
for war government. War was entirely beyond their ken. More- 
over, the Coalition contains several individual Ministers whose 
presence is a scandal because they had so little stomach for war 
that they salve their conscience by half-hearted measures and 
ceaseless intrigue against every attempt to invigorate its pro- 
secution. Such men are a public danger from every point of 
view. They would appear to be working towards a stalemate, 
which would give them a pretext for declaring “a draw” and 
patching up an ignominious peace alias an armistice, that would 
infallibly secure the ultimate triumph of Kultur over civiliza- 
tion. 

We cannot be content until we get a serious War Government 
—with its heart absorbed in the war and the brains to make war— 
because without it we cannot hope for decisive victory and 


permanent peace. 
L. J. Maxse 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NAVY 


OnE of the matters in which Parliament has conspicuously failed 
to fulfil its manifest duty during nearly two years of war is in 
compelling justice to be dealt to the officers and men of the Royal 
Navy. To these the country owes everything, as the country 
knows very well. If the war is won by the Allies, it will be won 
by reason of the work of the Navy, which alone made possible 
the vast military operations on land. For to the Navy fell the 
task of transporting the Army in all parts of the globe, of pro- 
tecting its passage, and of maintaining a constant flow of supplies, 
not only to the British forces abroad but to the Allied forces, 
whose demands upon the resources of this country continue to 
increase. With these military needs are inextricably interwoven 
the necessity of maintaining the constant stream, inwards and 
outwards, of ships bringing imports and taking away exports, 
which involves the active control of ocean communications. 

The free passage of the trade routes has been interrupted, but 
never shut, by enemy cruisers and enemy submarines. Cruisers, 
in course of time, may be hunted down. To the submarine there 
is no absolutely effective answer; its destruction must proceed 
by means of various expedients, all of which must be invented 
during the war; and these have been applied with so admirable 
a skill and so indefatigable a perseverance that the losses inflicted 
by submarines upon commerce have not exceeded the amount of 
new tonnage placed upon the register in the meantime. The Navy 
has so dealt with the new weapons of mine and submarine that 
these, wielded by a daring and a ruthless foe, have accomplished 
no more than to prevent this country from actually increasing 
her mercantile marine. Therefore an engine of war which might 
have brought England to capitulation, and which, in the future, 
must probably modify the whole practice of naval warfare, has 
been brought to naught. It is not enough to descant upon the 
debt which the people of this country owe to the Navy; for 
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they are in the position of a man whose life has been saved by 
another, at great risk and some injury to the saviour. Such a 
man owes to his friend all. In what manner does the country 
recognize its obligation ? 

Parliament theoretically represents the people. The Govern- 
ment never represent the people, except now and again by accident; 
for the Government consist of a committee elected by one party 
in Parliament—a committee which is not only pledged to ignore 
the wishes of at least half the country, and often more than 
half, but which acts in bitter opposition to them. The cunning 
device of forming a Coalition Government resulted, as it was 
intended to result, in paralysing Parliament; and so far from 
representing all parties in the country, the Coalition, by continuing 
to pander to one of them, speedily earned the contempt of both. 
Mr. Bonar Law, for instance, blandly stated that he joined the 
Government as the representative, not of the House of Commons, 
but of the Unionist Party. He would therefore, it would seem, 
feel bound to maintain in the Cabinet what were understood to be 
Unionist principles ; and if he could not succeed in so doing, he 
would presumably resign. There is no trace of any such influence 
in the conduct of the Government, nor do Mr. Bonar Law and 
his friends resign. That is their business. It is only necessary 
here to define the situation, because that situation partly accounts 
for the injustices inflicted upon the Navy by the Government. 
For one of the principles of the Unionist Party was, or was said 
to be, the maintenance of a powerful Navy and the fair treatment 
of officers and men; whereas one of the principles of the Liberal 
Party was (and apparently still is) to substitute Hague Conven- 
tions for battleships and to treat the officers and men of the Royal 
Navy as inferior persons to be browbeaten and suppressed. 

Therefore when a year and a half ago Mr. Bonar Law and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain were appointed to sit upon a Select 
Committee to report upon what alterations were required in pay 
and pension in the Navy and the Army, it was but reasonable to 
suppose that some measure of justice would be recommended ; 
even although Mr. McKenna, whose hostility to the Services, and 
to the Navy in particular, is an obsession, was a third member. 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor was the fourth—a genial Irishman who at 
least would never oppose a generous impulse, even if it were 
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directed towards a Saxon. Neither Mr. Bonar Law nor Mr. 
Chamberlain was at first a member of the Government; never- 
theless, the influence of Mr. McKenna was evidently supreme 
throughout ; the recommendations of the Committee with regard 
to pay and pension were inspired by a squalid covetousness 
appropriate to a debt-collecting agency, and the greatest oppor- 
tunity for reforming an old and a cruel system of injustice was 
deliberately thrown away. 

The Third Report of the Select Committee, dealing with 
pensions and grants to officers and officers’ widows, was issued in 
September last. In that report the vicious distinction made 
between the various causes of death, affecting the widows’ pension, 
was retained. 

The pensions awarded to widows are divided into three classes, 
according to the causes of the deaths of the husband. 

“Class 1. Killed in action or died from wounds received in 
action, whether afloat or ashore or by destruction of ship, drowning, 
or other violent death due directly and wholly to war service. 

“Class 2. Death from disease due to exposure or exertion 
on service or from injuries received in and by service so far as not 
covered by Class 1. 

“Class 3. Died from disease, injury, or accident, not coming 
under Class 1 or 2.” 

Widows of lieutenants and sub-lieutenants receive: Class 1, 
£100 a year; Class 2, £75 a year; Class 3, £50 a year. These 
pensions were raised from the old scale to the existing scale for 
captains in the Army, which is the rank equivalent to lieutenant 
in the Navy; so that there was in fact no real concession (as it 
is called) at all. Allowances for children, £24, £10, £16, Classes 
1, 2, and 3 respectively. 

These distinctions are purely arbitrary and unjust. If an 
officer dies in the execution of his duty the particular manner of 
his death matters nothing, except in so far as an especial act of 
gallantry should be recognized. For the officer does not choose 
his death. Mr. Hogge, speaking in the House of Commons on 
October 19 last, asked Mr. McKenna if he did not “‘ see that it is 
the widow’s circumstances that matter, and not how the officer 
was killed. The widow has to live, and if she has been the wife 
of an officer she is entitled to the same pension however her 
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husband met his death.” The ineffable Mr. McKenna replied as 
follows: ‘“‘I agree that a widow has to live, and the minimum 
pension is sufficient to enable her to do so.”’ 

The insolent official view could not be more clearly stated. 
The Government expect ladies of birth and education to “live” 
and to educate their children on a hundred a year orso. Each child 
is to be educated for a sum of £16 to £20 a year—an amount which 
does not defray the cost of its food. To this monstrous abuse the 
Select Committee gave its authority. 

The Select Committee never even mentioned an increase of 
pay. With regard to the pay of naval officers, it is the plain fact 
that it ought to be doubled. If it be contended that a pension is 
deferred pay, the answer is that in the Admiralty regulations it is 
expressly stated that pension to widows is not their right but an 
act of grace, and that the amount is settled according to the 
estimate made by the Admiralty of the value of the deceased 
officer’s services. The official value set upon fifty years’ dis- 
tinguished service is exemplified in the amount of pensions to 
widows actually awarded, and the result of which is to reduce 
many a family to penury. 

Even the sordid little increase recommended by the Select 
Committee is to be “ applicable to cases arising out of the present 
war only.” 

The disability pensions granted to officers are an improvement, 
though they are far from generous. They are based on earning 
capacity, ranging from “totally disabled’ to “slightly impaired.” 

Totally Seriously Impaired. Slightly 


disabled. affected. Impaired. 
Per ann, Per ann. 
> = 3 £ £ 

Cadets . 
Midshipmen : ; A gratuity at 
Sub-lieutenants ; ; ; sad 100 6 poe i 
Subalterns,R.M. . : : tion not ex- 
Lieutenants. . : : ; ceeding 
Captains, R.M. , : 2 \ 150 128-134 100 £500. 
Lieutenant-commanders . ; 
Majors . . . SS. } 200-158-183 125 
Commanders . 


Lieutenant-colonels . ‘ \ 225 210-213 150 


The full details were published in the London Gazette of Feb- 
ruary 29 last. 
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In respect of seamen and marines the new scale of pensions 
and allowances recommended by the Select Committee is fair. 
The seamen and marines and their dependents are proportionately 
much better served than their officers. They receive separation 
allowances, which the officers do not receive, and, taking into 
consideration the difference in economic levels, their pensions and 
allowances are higher. Why do the Government draw these 
distinctions ? The answer is, in a word, Votes. Dockyard towns 
are generally Radical, and it is of the first importance that they 
should be kept Radical. Fleet reservists own votes in all parts 
of the country. The votes of naval officers do not count. Neither 
political party seems to be capable of rising above that sublime 
maxim: Buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest.” 

But it was not enough for the Government to maintain the 
pay of the naval officer at half what it should justly be, and to 
reduce the naval officer’s widow to hopeless poverty. They must 
needs mulct his meagre pay of income-tax. The ordinary income- 
tax was not enough, either; the Government must needs add to 
it war income-tax. 

Here are some Parliamentary conversations on the subject. 
The private member (as he is called) may do his best, but the 
Government can afford to treat him with that consummate 
impertinence which so adorns the Ministry, particularly the 
Hebrew members of it. 

On June 29 of last year Mr. Pollock moved that no deduction 
for income-tax should be made from the pay of a soldier or sailor 
on the active list if it did not exceed £400 per annum. He said 
this was a mere act of justice to gallant men who were serving 
their country in the field. 

Mr. Montagu said the Inland Revenue authorities assured him 
that this proposal would cost the Revenue £970,000. ‘‘ They 
could not afford, just for instincts of sentiment, however admirable 
the sentiment might be, to increase so substantially the cost of carrying 
on the war. The services which soldiers and sailors were rendering 
to the country could not be measured by any financial payment.” 

The high-minded Mr. Montagu thus artlessly admitted that 
the Government were extorting nearly a million from the pay of 
officers whose income did not exceed £400 a year. It does not 
for an instant occur to him (how should it ?) that the impost is 
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cruelly unjust. If you can get money, no matter how, it is mere 
sentiment (“ however admirable ’’) to stay the hand of the tax- 
gatherer. And “ we could not afford” . . . we could not afford 
to remit to fighting men their own pay to the amount of one-fifth 
of one day’s cost of the war! Even Mr. McKenna, though he 
does his best, has seldom, if ever, risen to these heights. 

On September 30 Colonel Yate pleaded for officers and non- 
commissioned officers whose separation allowances were added 
to their taxable income. 

Mr. McKenna said the question of officers’ income-tax should 
be put forward on the Army estimates. (Here Mr. McKenna 
adopted the common, or Parliamentary evasion—Colonel Yate 
was quite in order.) If, continued Mr. McKenna, officers were 
paid insufficiently Parliament ought not to give them relief by way 
of the income-tax, but the pay should be graded up all round. 

But that is the very point at issue. The country and probably 
the majority in Parliament hold that the financial cost of defence 
and of war should be borne by the civil population. Mr. McKenna, 
Mr. Montagu, and the rest of the Government, including Unionist 
Ministers, hold that you should get money where you can, always 
provided that Ministers and Members of Parliament continue to 
receive salaries which themselves have voted to themselves, and 
which are partly exempted from income-tax. 

As for raising the pay, as Mr. McKenna suggested, the Govern- 
ment refuse to raise it. Mr. McKenna knew very well, when he 
made that impertinent remark, that it was an equivocation. 

On January 1 and 6 last, and subsequently, the Admiralty 
issued orders from which the following is an extract : 

“In any case in which this weekly order is not received before 
the Christmas ledger has been closed, the following procedure is 
to be adopted : 

“‘(a) Where the total income is in excess of £300 the adjust- 
ment for all fowr* quarters is to be made on the Lady quarter 
ledger as follows, viz. by calculating income-tax as hitherto during 
the first three quarters of the year and after adding four-fifths 
of this amount, showing the total as the first item in the income- 
tax column, and as the second item entering the sum of twice * 
£1 16s., etc., as above explained. 


* Original italics. 
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“In all * cases a final adjustment of income-tax will be made 
at the Admiralty after the close of the financial year. 

“Immediate steps should be taken to reduce the allotment 
in any case where the officer’s net pay, 7.e. after deducting income- 
tax and providing for mess charges, is insufficient to meet the 
amount of the allotment.” 

The effect of these remarkable and shameless instructions was, 
in fact, to impose upon naval officers the payment of part of 
ordinary income-tax and in addition war tax in one sum before 
the end of March, and in the very numerous cases in which the 
sum was so large that officers could not pay it out of the small 
margin left between their necessary mess and personal expenses 
and the balance of their pay after allotting from it a monthly sum 
to their wives and families, the income-tax was to be paid out of the 
allotment. In other words, the scanty income of officers’ wives 
and families was to be reduced, in some cases by one-half, so that 
naval officers should not be “ in debt to the Crown ” ! 

Mr. Macnamara, Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, 
when he was questioned on the subject by Mr. Shirley Benn on 
May 8, replied as follows. 

He said that the order to reduce allotments was, “in other 
words, that immediate action should be taken to ensure that 
the consequent reduction was distributed over the three remaining 
months of the financial year.” 

No hint of such an intention was given in the Order. Nor, as 
ships did not receive the Order until January, and ships on foreign 
stations until late in January, could the intention, if it existed, 
have been carried into execution. 

Mr. Macnamara further stated that “it does not appear to 
be a general fact that officers have been forced to curtail by a 
serious proportion the amount of pay allotted to their wives and 
families.”’ 

That statement is a falsehood. So is the further statement 
made by the same right honourable gentleman that “ the hardship 
has been greatly exaggerated.” 

The habit of Ministerial lying has become so incorrigible that 
Parliament has ceased to protest, and now merely disbelieves all 
Ministerial statements. 


* Original italics. 
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Should the wife of an officer possess a private income derived 
from dividends, her income is taxed before payment. The balance 
is then added to the officer’s income, and he is taxed on both. 
“In other words,’ as Mr. Macnamara would say, the officer’s 
substantive pay is mulcted for (a) ordinary income-tax, (b) war 
income-tax, (c) his wife’s income. In justice, though not in 
law, these deductions from an officer’s pay are sheer robbery. 
Pensions granted to officers’ widows are subject to the same 
monstrous imposition. 

It is certain that the country utterly disapproves of the treat- 
ment by the Government of naval officers. The Government is 
acting in direct opposition to the wishes of the people. Pazrlia- 
ment, which could if it chose enforce its will upon the autocracy 
of the Cabinet, has wholly failed to discharge its duty. It is the 
same Parliament that voted itself salaries out of public money 
without consulting the public to whom the money belongs. 

PrizE Monty. The same Parliament continues to acquiesce 
in the withholding of Prize Money from the Navy. Prize Money 
falls into three categories : 

(1) Prize Bounty. Prize Bounty is “a sum calculated at the 
rate of Five Pounds*(£5) for each person on board the enemy’s 
ship,” which is taken or destroyed, “at the beginning of the 
engagement.” The scheme for the distribution of the sum due 
was defined in the Order in Council of February 29, 1916. No 
money, so far as it is known, has been distributed on this account. 

(2) Prize Money, due on captured enemy vessels and cargo, 
captured between August 4, 1914, and August 28, 1914, under 
the Proclamation of Queen Victoria of September 1900. A large 
sum is due on this account, much of it to the surviving relatives of 
officers and men lost at the battle of Coronel. None of it has 
been distributed. 

(3) Prize Money due on the same account since August 28, 
1914, when Queen Victoria’s proclamation was nullified by Order 
in Council. No new scheme has yet been promulgated. In the 
meantime the money due to the Navy has been accumulating to 
the amount of several millions sterling. Mr. Macnamara has been 
repeatedly questioned in Parliament on the subject, and has 
invariably replied that no distribution is possible until the end 
of the war, except on one occasion, when he said he hoped the 
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scheme would be produced before Christmas—last Christmas. 
That is not enough. The Navy and the country have the right 
to know in whose keeping is this money, who receives the interest 
on it, and why the Government for nearly two years have continued 
to postpone the constitution of a scheme for its distribution. 

An examination of the White Papers issued to Parliament from 
time to time discloses the fact that there is no “ impossibility ” 
in paying vast sums to Chicago meat-packers for confiscated cargo, 
and to various “claimants,” some of foreign extraction, to the 
value of captured cargoes. The clause in the Order in Council of 
March 11, 1915, directing that enemy cargoes may be restored 
to the owners still stands, although, according to the judgment of 
the Lords of Appeal of the Privy Council in the “ Zamora ”’ case, 
it is probable that the clause is null and void. That point, 
however, remains to be tried. 

The treatment by the Government of the Royal Navy is of a 
piece with Liberal policy, which, as Sir Edward Grey continues 
ingenuously to explain from time to time, treats war as a some- 
thing which can be properly settled by words, and regards the 
fighting Services as an anachronism. In a recent interview with 
an American journalist, the Foreign Secretary implies that he 
anticipates that, once this disagreeable episode is over, neither 
navies nor armies will be required any more. It is natural, 
therefore, that the Government should determine to treat the 
Navy as a mere temporary survival, upon which it is a pity to 
spend money which might be useful in so many other ways. 
Acting upon the same principle, the Government before the war 
refused to spend money on keeping the older battleships in repair. 
They were left to perish imperceptibly. Where are these vessels 
now? In the line of battle, or—a whole squadron—sunk in 
action. There is no man so cruel as your bland Balliol 
humanitarian ; none so disastrously incompetent in the conduct 
of affairs. That the fighting Services, and especially the Navy, 
suffers wicked injustice at the hands of such men is obvious 
enough. But there is the further consideration: what has the 
country suffered, and what will it be compelled to suffer, from 
them ? 

THe BirockxaDE. It may be remembered that Ministers have 
repeatedly stated that in so far as it was possible the blockade of 
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Germany had been enforced since the beginning of the war; and 
also, that had it been enforced as strictly as possible all neutrals 
would have declared war upon us. The public are left to reconcile 
these statements as best they may. 

But on May 18 there was published a White Paper containing 
the diplomatic correspondence carried on between the United 
States Government and the British Government from April 2, 
1915, to August 13, 1915. In the course of the correspondence 
Sir Edward Grey quotes the amount of certain British exports to 
the neutral countries lying adjacent to Germany, and also the 
amounts of American imports by the same countries. 

In the article of raw cocoa the British imports to Scandinavia 
and Holland, as compared with the period January—May 1914, 
increased during January—May 1915 by eleven and a half million 
pounds. Here are the official figures of the increases in imports : 


United Kingdom. United States. 
Increase. Increase. 

Lubricating oils : ‘ : 703,370 galls. .. 3,857,593 galls. 
Raw tobacco . . : . 2,937,244 Ib. de 6,081,848 Ib. 
Cocoa. : , ; . 11,527,870 ,, ee 16,003,700 ,, 
Coffee . : ; x ‘ 183,081 cwt. Ae 281,616 cwt, 
Rice é : : : é 193,458 ,, or 27,538 ,, 
Wheat-flour . . ‘ 4 47,045 ,, a 2,555,593, 
Barley . : : : : 249,512 ,, oe 2,016,892 ,, 


It should be observed that some of these increases occurred 
after the promulgation of the Order in Council of March 11, 1915, 
declaring that all commodities were to be prevented from reaching 
or leaving Germany. Is the country, then, to understand that 
none of these commodities reached the enemy ? 

Sir Edward Grey also states in the White Paper that during 
the same period American imports to Scandinavia and Holland 
increased by 300 per cent., and to a value of 145,658,000 dollars, 
or £29,000,000 sterling. 

Were the whole of these additional supplies, British and Ameri- 
can, consumed by neutrals ? 

Sir Edward Grey, speaking in the House of Commons on 
January 26, declared that the figures of American exports quoted 
in the Press and taken from the official statistics of the United 
States Government, and the “ attacks founded on them, do a 
great injustice to the Government.” 
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But three months afterwards, on April 26, Sir Edward Grey, 
according to the White Paper, informed the United States Ambas- 
sador that “the statistics show that a great volume of imports 
intended for the enemy must have passed through adjacent neutral 
countries during the war. . . . The inference, indeed, is irresistible 
that the greater part of these imports must have had another and 
an enemy destination.” 

Where is the “injustice to the Government”? Where, 
rather, is the justice which it should receive from the country ? 
For Sir Edward Grey’s statements refer to a period in which the 
country was told that the blockade would prevent commodities 
of any kind from reaching or leaving Germany. 

Coast Derence. The letter addressed by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty to the Mayors of Yarmouth and Lowestoft has 
awakened some uneasiness. Doubtless Mr. Balfour was correct 
in assuming that the enemy, “ having duped the Irish rebels to 
their destruction by the promise of a serious attack on Great 
Britain, they made a show of fulfilling their engagement by 
bombarding Lowestoft and Yarmouth for thirty minutes.” Mr. 
Balfour thinks the enterprise will not be repeated ; and they are 
his reasons for that belief which have aroused discussion. For 
Mr. Balfour states, or at least implies, that “‘ important forces ”’ 
have been brought to the south in order to guard against future 
raids. 

It is urged, with some reason, that coast defence is no part 
of the duty of the Fleet, the argument being that right strategy 
demands the concentration of force against the main fleet of the 
enemy. Mr. Balfour, indeed, affirms that the new disposition has 
been made “ without in the least imperilling any naval prepon- 
derance elsewhere.” 

As the exact distribution of forces is unknown, it is useless 
to attempt to discuss its value. What is really in question is the 
doctrine of coast defence. A right coast defence should properly 
be termed coast offence. Mr. Balfour states that the coast offence 
is provided by submarines and monitors. It is no part of the 
principles of strategy to leave a vulnerable coast-line undefended 
by local offensive-defences. Lowestoft, Yarmouth, and the rest 
of the East-coast towns made no protest when, during his term 
of office as First Sea Lord, Sir John Fisher removed the submarine 
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mining defence, dismantled the guns, failed to carry into execution 
the scheme for making Chatham a first-class naval base, and 
delayed the construction of Rosyth. The whole of the East 
coast was thus left defenceless. What do the East-coast towns 
expect ? Are they not represented in Parliament? And did 
any one of their representatives take the smallest interest in their 
defence ? 

The truth is that the first essential is to leave the main fleet 
free to seek out and to destroy the enemy ; the second, to provide 
a strong offensive-defensive defence upon threatened coasts. 
Neither operation should interfere with the other ; nor can either 
replace the other. If the dispositions of the Admiralty accord with 
these principles, well ; if not, it is not well. 

It is difficult to think that the First Lord or his colleagues 
would yield to political pressure. That such pressure has been 
applied is likely enough. The politician would first of all consider 
how to retain or rescue or obtain votes in his constituency. 

Mr. Balfour very seldom commits an indiscretion ; yet it may 
be considered that the last two paragraphs of his letter were a 
mistake. If there has been no corresponding error in strategy, 
they matter the less. 
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